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Novels 


PETER AND WENDY 
By J. M. Barrie 





“For the latest generation 
what ‘Alice in Wonderland’ 
was for a former. Children 
will enjoy this book as much 
as they did the play, and it 
will survive even the play.” 
—London Athenwum 


Illustrated by F. D. Beprorp. 
$1.50 net; postage extra 


ETHAN FROME 
By Edith Wharton 


is beautiful 





“*Ethan Frome’ 
with pure and lovely bits of 
description, delicate with fine 
shades, and (to mention one 
thing along of many) charged 
from cover to cover with the 
magic of snow. .. . In in- 
tensity and grip, in reality 
and beauty, in simple art of 
handling, the story can bear 
comparison with the finest 
short stories, we have.” 

—London 


$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. 


KENNEDY SQUARE 
By F. Hopkinson Smith 


Times. 





“Mr Hopkinson Smith has 
written a novel that can be 
read with unalloyed pleasure, 
that is as tender a portrait 
of the old chivalrous life of 
the South as has ever been 
given to the world.’’—The Ar- 
gonaut. $1.50. 


THE MOON LADY 


By Helen Huntington 





“Decidedly unconventional and 
wholly interesting, with an 
unusual love interest.” 
—Brooklyn Daily 
“Told with delicacy and 
even distinction of style.”— 
The Nation. 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 


SHIP’S COMPANY 
By W. W. Jacobs 


“His fun is inexhaustible, and 
never in the making of it does 
it occur to him to raise his 


Eagle 





voice. A blissful spinner of 
yarns is Mr. Jacobs, and, as 
befits a writer so good for 


mankind, he is fortunate in 
his illustrator.” —Tribune 
Illus. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 


THE OUTCRY 
By Henry James 





“The characters and the situa- 
tions are touched-in with all 
Mr. James's elusive but unerr- 
ing skill.” London Athenawum, 


$1.25 net; postpaid $1.35. 





New Scrituer Publirations 


All of Henry van Dyke's poems with many hitherto 
unpublished, now first collected, revised, and 
issued in one volume entitled 


The Poems of Henry van Dyke 


utation 
van 





rhis volume justifies and explains a re 
vhich is both popular and professional, for Dr 


} 


Dyke has won the suffrages of the few as well as 
the applause of the many. Read as a whole, his 
collected work cannot fail to advance his reputa 
tion as a poet who understands his art and knows 
the secrets of skill as well as of inspiration “The 
Outlook. 

“We do not hesitate to advance the « on that 
not only is the volume before us the most import 
ant and noteworthy of the season, but the most 
splendid contribution to the poetical literature of 
this country that it has witnessed for many and 
wany a year.”—New York Observer 


> 


With $2.00 net; postpaid $2.20. 


Recollections, Grave and Gay 


Portrait. 





By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON 
“A romantic and eventful life is that which Mrs. 
burton Harrison portrays Vew York Evening 
Sun, 
“Mrs. Harrison has much the charm and verve of a 
gifted Frenchwoman, and there are few writers 
who could have lent quite such quality to a re 


Springfield Republican, 


postpaid $2.67 


narrative.” 
$2 50 net . 


The Arctic Prairies 
By E: NEST THOMPSON S! TON 


“A year ago the most important book of exploration 


niiniscent 





was Peary’s account of the discovery of the North 
Pole. In the present season the honor of being the 
most important and interesting book of adventure 
:n northern latitudes goes easily to “The Arctic 


Springfield Daily Republican 
lustrated $2.50 net; postpaid $2.70 


Robert E. Lee: Man and Soldier 
Ey THOMAS N*°LSON PAGE 

Using his “Robert E. Lee: The 

tasis, Mr. Page has written this 

biography of Lee which covers every 


Prairies 





ner’ as a 
comprehensive 
phase of both 


~ 
t 
eourp 


his civil and military life. Whatever part of the 
material of the earlier work it céntains has been 
sc largely revised and rearranged as to be vir- 
tually new; and this new biograyhy gives graphic 
and untechnical accounts of all Le’s battles, which 
were entirely overlooked in “Robert E. Lee: The 


Southerner.” 
With portrait and map $2.50 n@; ; 


Franz Liszt 
By JAMEs HUNEXER 
“The strongest, finest, and most sympathetic study 
of Liszt that has yet appeared.”’"—New York Sun. 
“Mr. Huneker’s book will give the vividest impres- 
sion of the most brilliant and iaany-sided of ali 
r usicai geniuses.”—-New York Nuwtion. 


illustrations. 
postpaid $2.20. 


ostpaid $2.70 





Vith numerous 


$2.00 net; 





THE CLASSIC POINT | 


OF VIEW 
By Kenyon Cox 


: é . 


TheCOQOMMON PEOPLE 
OF ANCIENT ROME 
By Frank Frost Abbott 





LS 1 pictur i 
i col n eo} 

‘ th r inguage 
mit { and their a is ents 
th olu an hardly be ex 
celled An amazingly 
rea I ht into men and pol 
itics th greatest city in 
the world nearly 2,00 years 
age Chicago Record-Herald 


MEM 


“> 


net; postpaid $1.66 


RIES OF TWO WARS 





By 
Brig -Gen. Frederick Funston 
Desceri g I rvice the 
{ t i l i 
P ' nm the 
Phi | 
lil f tnaid, $ ) 


$3.4 ; post] 3 
A PRINCESS OF AD- 
VENTURE: 
Marie Caroline, Duchesse de Berry 


By H. Noel Williams 


‘ ipa : ; 


TheREFERENDUM, IN. 
ITIATIVEandRECALI 
IN AMERICA 
By Ellis Oberholtzer 

nd 


i 


The EARLY LITERARY 
CAREER OF ROB- 
ERT BROWNING 
By a Lounsbury 


\ a view of | rary 


tory ana as an a 


attitude f th pu 

gzreat por 

tant portion of ar 
Professor Lounsbur 

6 of permanent nportan 

It is lightly written, without 
any sacrifice of accuracy or 
style and it lacks nothing of 
scholarship because of it n- 


formality.”—Tranacript 


$1.00 net; postage extra 
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Rducatianal 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everetr O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
2A Park Street, Boston 1416 F St., Washington 
156 Fifth Av, New York 611 Swetiand Bd.,Portiand 
814 Steger Bd., Chicago 238 DouglasBd.,LosAngeles 
920 Sav. Bk. Bd., Denver 2142 Shattuck Av., Berkeley 
Send to any address above for Agency Manual. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies schools of all grades with competent 
teachers Assists teachers in obtaining positions. 
Send for Bulletin No. 20. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany,N.Y. 








EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


8850...Six months’ tour .. Feb.-Aug. | 


$540...3% months’ tour ,.. Apr.-Aug. 
Choice route Unique features. Small party. 
Correspondence requested. Address Capable, Nation. 








English Literature 


IN ACCOUNT WITH RELIGION 
By Edward M. Chapman 

“Mr. Chapman’s work is certain- 
ly fascinating; his general treat- 
ment of a theme often controver- 
sial is remarkably free from bias 
or prejudice.”—The Academy (Lon- 
don). 


$2.00 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


Postpaid $2.17. 











Just Published 


DRYER’S HIGH SCHOOL 
GEOGRAPHY 


s I anv Il, PaysicaL aNnp Economic. 


hy Charles R. Dryer, Professor of 
Geography and Geology, Indiana State Nor- 


Price, 81.20 


I textbook gives in proper relation a 
practical and up-to-date treatment of physical 
geography, together with a logical and well 
organized presentation of economic or com- 
mercial geography It treats the leading 
of geography as fac- 

e human struggle for better living, 
the highest possible civilization. 

of the book Is clear, precise, and 

; while three hundred maps, diagrams, 
illustrations from photographs make 
rraphically the points touched upon in 


facts an? principles 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chieage 








The Athenaeum Press Series 
PRESENTS THE CHOICEST SELECTIONS 
AMONG THE GREAT ENGLISH CLASSICS 


ditorship of Professors 
and C. T. WIn- 

of this series are 
famous scholars and 

f the day. 

il sketches, critical 
glossaries ind every 
s student of literature 
f ull ippreciation of the 


“GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street 


| BELLES-LETTRES 
SERIES 


FORTY VOLUMES NOW READY 
LIST FREE ON REQUEST 
D. C. HIATH & CO., Publishers 


New York Chicago London 








LIBRARY RESEARCH 


Researches made In Boston and Harvard Libra- 
ries Ancient snd modern languages. Translation, 

















DICTIONARY OF 


AVIATION 


By ROBERT MORRIS PIERCE 
287 pages. Cloth $1.40, postpaid $1.45 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 33 E.17thSt.N.Y. 








NEW BOOKS BY THE TWO GREATEST LIVING 
GERMAN NOVELISTS: 

Sudermann: The Indian Lily 

Hauptmann: The Fool in Christ 


Translations to be published this fall. 
Order in advance from your bookseller. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, New York 





2 We carefully consider 

Manuscript : 34 publication under 

’R imprint and 

management, prepared MSS. cuttubie in length for 

BOUND BOOK issue. Readings absolutely neces- 
sary: no charge Forward copy complete. 

Roxburgh Pub. Co., Inec., Boston, Mass. 





o .- is a force to be reckoned with The 
Socialism [3.7.00 Ar SOCIALIST RE- 
VIEW, monthly, $1.00 a year, is indispensable to 
the student who would understand contemporary 
Socialism Three months, 25c. CHARLES H. 
KERR & CO., 118 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 





A. S. Clark, Peekskill, N. Y., is a buyer 
and seller of books, magazines, and pam- 
phlets 
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THE NATION 


The Nation, in its special field of 
political end literary criticism, is un- 
like any other periodical, American 
or foreign. It is taken by read- 
ing clubs and literary associations 
in a large number of places, and may 
be found on file in every library of 
importance in the country. There 
are probably few weekly periodicals 
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The tariff programme outlined by Mr 
Underwood, the Democratic leader in 
the House of Representatives, is in line 
with the policy that he has stood for 
from the beginning. He proposes to put 
through the House a series of measure 
of substantial tariff reduction, in pursu 
ance of the clear conviction that the ex 
actions of the protective system as it 
now stands are manifestly beyond rea- 
son and that the country is entitled to 
relief without further prolonged delay. 
It will then be for the Senate to decide 
whether these measures shall go to the 
President for approval or not; and, if 
they do, Mr. Taft will be placed in the 
position of determining, upon the eve of 
a Presidential election, whether he will 
plant himself in opposition to Congress 
on that issue or let the bills become law. 
From the standpoint of party policy, this 
is a clear-cut and effective programme; 
for if the President opposes, the Demo- 
crats will have precisely the issue they 
want in the campaign, and if he ap- 
proves, they will enjoy the credit of hav- 
ing actually enacted remedial legisla- 
tion. Nor is the case less strong from 
the standpoint of national policy; for 
the measures contemplated are not of a 
revolutionary character, but are to be 
framed in such a way as to reduce the 
tariff burden without violent shock to 


interests of national importance. 





To the objection against framing bills 
of this kind without waiting for the re- 
ports of the Tariff Board on the vari- 
ous schedules involved, the Board's re- 
port on wool, admirable though it is 
as a piece of investigation, furnishes a 
most effective answer. Those who may 
have entertained the naive expectation 
that such an investigation would sup- 
ply a simple and straightforward an- 
swer to the question of what the tariff 
rates on wool and woollens ought to be, 
must see by this time that nothing of 
the kind has happened, or can happen 
The information that the report sup 
plies is both more abundant and mors 
trustworthy than what was available be 
fore, but it leaves the question as wide 


open as ever. Even if we were to ac- 


cept as a finality the difference-of-cos 


prin le vl l W e! s to ex 
ai ( s, nobod rea on accep 
0 ld stil I I pe bie oO ‘ vi i 
I rat t t a 
onset t fe) ] \ 
regka ~ I ( ost tal art 
lars, t Be expre t 
is imp t oO " to det 
mir that diffe ‘ and f ! 
the d ence may be al ! i 
en ad I t thing iccort 
parison is made with this c 
that, and according to what sect 
what enterprise, in our owr I 
taken as a basis. 


Protests to President Taft against his 
proposed appointment of Judge Hook to 
the Supreme Court are based on a singlk 
case. In it Judge Hook decided that a 
certain railway rate of fare was confis- 
catory, and that therefore the State 
Lad no constitutional power to impose it 
But this was purely a question of fact 
Granting the facts to be as alleged by 
the court, there was nothing else for th« 


judge to do but declare what the law 


is as applied to them. The objector 
should address themselves to the 


of showing that the facts were not 
rectly 


presented in the court 


than to efforts to prove that Judge Hook 


laid down the law wrongly. Most of 
decisions in railway and Trust « 

are admitted to have upheld the po 
er of the Government duly to regulate 


and restrain. Indeed, more doubts abyput 


his selection for the Supreme Court 


have been expressed by corporation law- 
yers than by radically-minded persons 
according 


Hook 


It would be a fair inference, 
] from the obje« tions to Judge 
telegraphed from Oklahoma and Minne 


sota, that he is one who holds the 


of justice even. In general, the reception 
of the news of his probal appoll e! 

to our highest court,.and the testimo 
nials to his ability and character, are 
uch as to show that he is fitted for the 


honorable promotion 


“How happy could I be with either 


the sentiment that evidently pervad 


ed the proceedings of the Ohio Progres 
Monday 


sive League et Columbus on . 
but, in the case of at least one of the 


eminent speakers, the discomfort pro 


ation 
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ertain estior but he j 
ne ne n that t ( ; 
ting himself off f f 
holding association of } 
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the deepest dy 
Nothing gives Sena Lor and 
his friends greater pain than to see 


1 


some one else appear to olate the pir 


it of the Illinois primary law. His feel 





© 
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ings can be imagined, therefore, at the 
action of the Cook County Republican 
Committee in adopting, by a vote of 3 
to 9, a resolution for a convention to 
recommend candidates for the spring 
primary. But apart from this feature, 
the vote, we should think, must be most 
satisfying to him. It clearly demon- 
strates the necessity for the Lorimer- 
Lincoln League, with its firm adherence 
to the “only true and historic Republi- 
can principles,” and its determination 
to put into office men whom it can trust 
Before the meeting of the County Com 
mittee, the League had issued a call for 
a convention of all that mighty army of 
Illinois Republicans who believe in the 
fundamental principles of Republican- 
ism as advocated by Abraham Lincolo 
and as practiced by William Lorimer. 
Why, then, should the Senator want his 
candidates’ names to appear on the reg- 
ular ticket when they can as easily be 


put on the ticket of the League? 


The present mancuvring and plotting 
over the Sherwood Pension bill gives 
point to the series of articles on pen 
sion abuses which Mr. Charles Fran 
cis Adams is contributing to the 
World's Work. Himeelf a Union vet 
eran, Mr. Adams is able to speak with 
a freedom greater than that accorded to 
the ordinary writer. That even he will 


be abused for using such plainness of 


peech is certal: The pension machine 
has its vigilant pre agents a ell as 
lobbyists, and lets no guilty man escape 
the guilty man being, of course, any 
me ‘ ) rit ol otes against grant 
ne tl most extreme demands made in 
al ne of t old soldie But pine 
one |! ike a stand, and mer or 
iter these pe on raids upon the Treas 
u ist en 
One point Mr. Adams drives home with 
great force is the hugger-mugger con 
dition of our per nm legislation as a 
hole. There is no fixity or certainty in 
the la It in a constant state of flux 
1 even omething like a general 
indard could set up, it would be 


iwtantly undermined by the flood of 


private pension bills which are contin 
ually enacted. These special bills have 
now come to be regarded as an estab 
lished perquisite of Congressmen; each 
member is entitled to a given number, 
irrespective of the merits of the case. 


The process has grown from small be- 


The Nation 


ginnings to portentous results. In the 


first Congress after the Civil War, only 
138 private-pension bills were passed, 
but now they number thousands annual- 
ly. In all, Mr. Adams states, more than 
32,000 original pensions or increases of 
pensions have been voted by Congress to 
persons who could not qualify for them 
under the general laws. This system is 
obviously the destruction of all system. 
So gross have been the evils of “correct- 
ing the military record”—often equiva- 
lent to condoning desertion—of would- 
be pensioners, and of the other methods 
of the private pension bills, that one 
Senator is prepared to urge an amend- 
ment to the Sherwood bill absolutely 
forbidding the granting hereafter of any 
special pensions. The howls that this 
would provoke may easily be imagined. 

Tammany gets a peculiarly damaging 
blow in the defeat of the eleventh-hour 
attempt to railroad through its pet build- 
ing code. It was a mancuvre that was 
suspicious and unblushing from the 
start, the effort to rush the patched-up 
code to enactment being made in defi- 
ance of propriety and also of the legal 
requirements, but it was not the nature 
of the grab that hurts Tammany but 
the failure to execute it. The Wigwam 
has no seruples about decency in such 
matters, but its boast and its strength 


have been that when it set out to “put it 


ove it always succeeded. It was this 
! ef in Tammany’s invincibility which 
ed the long fight for Sheehan as 

nited States Senator last winter, and 
his final defeat did great injury to Tam- 


nany prestige. It may well be argued, 
ever, that its failure with the build- 
ing code, right here in its own bailiwick 
ind in its own Board of Aldermen, is 
ven more crushing. Incidentally, the 
vreak-down of the discreditable attempt 
to force a code through must be a relief 
to Mayor Gaynor, as otherwise he would 
lave been compelled to veto it. - 
Philadelphia has received from its re 
orm City Solicitor a substantial Christ- 
mas present In the snape of an involun- 
tary surrender of valuable contracts by 
the MeNichol and Vare concerns that 
have so long been doing work for the 
city. The event is hailed as the most de 
cisive victory for honest administration 
in the city’s history. The legality of 
these contracts was questioned before 


tlhe Blankenburge Administration came 
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in, but that did not prevent Councils 
from voting the money to pay for them. 
The first official act of the new Solici- 
tor, however, was to serve notice on the 
Controller not to countersign warrants 
for these payments. This led to a re- 
quest for an interview from Senator 
McNichol, which was denied, but he 
wes generously told how he might save 
something by giving up a good deal, 
and he assented to the terms. Not only 
are the contracts to be readvertised, but 
MeNichol is to furnish a bond of $1,000.- 
000 to cover any imperfection that may 
be found in the work already done. Vare 
hesitated at first, but soon followed the 
example of his fellow-boss. The total sum 
involved in the abandoned contracts 
is about $750,000. 





It is not for us to express an opinion 
when the Editor and the Contributing 
Editor of the Outlook differ. 
only note with becoming awe the fact 


We can 


that their views do diverge. Each writes 
in last week’s number of the Russian 
treaty. The Editor knows that Mr. Taft 
served notice of its abrogation. The Cen- 
tributing Editor has evidently never 
heard of the President’s having had any 
part in the business, and thought Con- 
gress did it all. He does not mention 
Mr. Taft by name. The Editor writes 
that “the country should be grateful to 
the President for saving it from putting 
a perfectly needless affront upon a 


” 


friendly Power.” The Contributing Edi- 


tor avoids personalities, but comes down 
heavily upon abstractions like “con- 
temptible hypocrisy”; and yet the fol- 
lowing passage will doubtless be sup- 
posed in some quarters—possibly in the 
White House—to have a personal appli- 
cation: 

It is neither sincere nor patriotic to 
make believe to support the principle of 
arbitration in general, and to try to get 
the country to commit itself to this princi- 
ple, and at the same time to take part in, 
or te connive at, the repudiation by this 
country of the principle so loudly advocat- 
ed, the very first moment that it is possible 
to reduce that principle to practice. In 
other words, it will put this country into 
a position both ridiculous and discredita- 
ble to pass the proposed general arbitra- 
tion treaties at the same time that we de- 
nounce our general treaty with Russia. 


What the probative force may be, for 
the immediate trial of the beef-packers, 
of all the evidence given in Chicago 
about proposed giant mergers which 


‘were not effected, we do not undertake 
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to say. Its fimancial and moral effect, 


however, is patent. By it we get a vivid 
glimpse into the state of mind that was 
prevalent in those lavish days of 1901 
and 1902 when every industry was 
eagerly combining, and when huge over- 
capitalization and enormous profits for 
promoters were making the methods 
and hopes of Col. Sellers appear reason- 
able. That period is past, and it is safe 
to say that in exactly the same form it 
will never recur in the country. At 
least some positive achievements can be 
pointed to as the result of all the agi- 
tation and law-making and prosecutions 
of the last ten years, and one of them 
is the present impossibility of such plans 
for making hundreds of millions out of 
hand as were entertained by the pack- 


ers in 1902. 


Boston and Chicago may ban the sky- 
scraper, but Milwaukee remains a firm 
friend. Its City Planning Commission 
does admit that, carried to an extreme 
point, the high building brings about 
conditions detrimental to the public wel- 
fare, but that point, it holds, has not yet 
been reached in Milwaukee. The few 
skyscrapers with which that city is fa 
vored make for good rather than evil, 
and citizens would do much better to be 
solving some of the other urgent prob 
lems confronting them. One is beginning 
to admire Milwaukee’s good sense as 


evidenced by this report, when the eye 


lights upon this sentence: “The present 
law, which in one instance an attempt 
has been made to enforce, would limit 


the height of buildings to one and one 
half times the width of the street upon 
which they are to be built.” It thus ap 
pears that when a skyscraper and th 
law come into collision in Milwaukee, it 
is not the skyscraper that goes down. 
Some innocent or meddling official may 
make an attempt to enforce the law, but 


all the recognition it gets from the City 


Planning Commission is that it “would 
limit the height of buildings” it 
could. Laws, no more than kings, can 


stand in the way of a free people 


Pessimism as a philosophy of life must 
always shatter itself against the ele- 
mental fact that the vast majority of 
men do find it easier to say “yes” than 
“no,” and easier to say “you are right’ 
than “you are wrong.” That this is the 
fact we have the great American insti- 
tution of the post-card poll to prove. No 


~y- ° 
The Nation 

magazine or newspaper finds the least 
difficulty in procuring from its readers 
an overwhelming vote for the man or 
the principle that the publication in 
question has closest at heart. The strict 
est impartiality is observed, of course; 
the voters are carefully distributed by 
States and parties and religious denon 
ination and nativity and what not. The 
questions are framed by highly judi 
cial questioners; the replies are classi 
fied by highly-trained classifiers; the 
spirit of impartial anonymity brood 
over the whole process. And yet, by 
some invincible telepathy between ed 
tor and subscribers, the subscribe 

never fail to endorse the man or t! 
principle that the editor, with fine for 
sight, had long ago hit upon as the on 
Moses to lead us out of Egypt and the 


one secret to save this country 


The results of an elaborate expe 
ment in anti-typhoid inoculation, as de 
scribed by Dr. Vincent, an eminent 
French epidemologist, are truly remark 
able. His work was carried on among 
the regiments stationed on the Algero 
Moroccan frontier. Two hundred and 
eighty-three men were inoculated either 
with the Wright serum or one invented 
by M. Vincent. The first result obtain 
ed was to disprove the accepted b 
that inoculation for typhoid is followed 


by a negative phase in hich the sub 


jects are more than ordinarily suscepti 
ble to infection Not one ¢ of tt 
kind of irred ind, on the oft} hand 
thre ises in an early state of 

tion at he 7 ent of ir ul T 
eloped into only a very mild fe 
typhoid. The experiment wa ried 


out under the most trvine conditions 
in a notoriously unhealthful region 
among a population ignorant of the 


rules of cleanliness, with whom the 


pollution of the water is a usual pra 


tice. There developed among 2, 
diers of European origin, who r 
inoculated, during a period of et 
months, 171 cases of typhoid fever and 
134 cases of febrile intestinal d 
ances, a rate of 115 per th and 
eight deaths. Among 129 men tre 

ith the Wright serum there 4 
gle light case, giving a ratio of 8 per 


thousand; among 154 men treated wit! 


the Vincent serum there were no cases 


At least one peace movement is pro 


gressing without a hitch. We refer to 


the project for celebrating in 1914 


ompletion of one hundred * yea 


ace between the United Stats al 
at Britain Plans are f 

ike this commemoration nota! ‘ 
th sides of the Atlantic and 

tish colonies, not only as marking 


st good will and peaceful relation 
part of English-speaking peop it 
a pledge of the future A prell nary 

ieeting for the appoints nt ofa wb 


h Executive Committes 


the project was held ip maon hot 
ong ago, and the heartiest expressions 
approval and adhesion n 
des rhe list of eminent men w " 
ctively interesting then 
oposed celebration includes the na 
the Prime Minister and the } 
Secretar Mi ilfour and Bona i 
Lioyd George, lord Curzon, F 


hal Roberts, and a host of distinguish 
ed representativ: of law, lett and 


the Church 


The Czar Empire seems to 
ith vehement demonstrations of resent 
ent at the abrogation of the treat 
IS32 This i ‘ odd a 
ports sent over from Ru a at the 
of the debat« n Congress, to ft effect 
that the country as a whol ‘ 
gnorant ol! it is going or 
nzton or else did not cat | 
il thing ‘ re no ‘ " 
by the ultra triotle element 
uma may |! eavily a 
i proposal as the bill a t 
til the nt of A 
tu i I Nat ts a 
» have ! n tl 
’ It 1} , ‘ 
tre t f | ‘ 
ment I te d 
olutior ad ¢ G 
ns ‘ } 
} p ‘ i , ‘ 
the 
nt i 
ma t f 
i 8 
‘ I 
( Mir y 
( King I y 
I f vi t ( (} n 
t t prepared to enter into open 
ZO! I th this cour Patience 
yd diplomatic courtesy on ou part, 


blended with firmness, will yet find a 


ay out of the difficulty. 





‘ j | pe | in WU } 
a I 1 tendency often di 
I I radical p men when they 
| ! 1 off They then 
mit t r rad | 1 Ort y will 
( ( t a th only true conserv 
S time the vill represent 
t ‘ I ly a little extre ¢ 
I la t that going as far as the 
do the only way to head off Socialism 
or anarchy. In general, however, they 


take a deprecat 
Th kind of 
been he 


his friends in recent weeks. 


ing or placatory attitude. 
gentle roaring has often 
ard from Senator La Follette and 
In Ohio he 
points to the tranquil state of affairs in 
Wisconsin, with capital secure, railways 
contented, banks safe, and the people en 
joying prosperity—all as a result of leg 


islation which has been denounced as 


radical! 

A somewhat similar tone was adopted 
by Gov. West of Oregon during his re 
cent tour in the Eastern States. His er- 
rand was partly to arouse interest in 
his own commonwealth, and to attract 
to it investors, so that it was natural to 
find him, in his public addresses, using 
conciliatory language. He did not want 
Easterners to get the idea that Oregon 
is loaded down with freakish legislation 
and afflicted with endlessly experiment- 
Gov. West admitted that 


they had in his State made a number of 


political innovations, but contended that 
they did not in the least affect public 
tal ty or financial soundness. No 
va property more secure or a 
fairer fleld offered for enterprise. Ore 
gon is growing rapidly, her natural re 
sources are being succe ssfully develop 
ed, and there is no reason, her Governor 
asserted, why an unfounded dread of 
“the Oregon plan” in the matter of elec 
ti i in the use of the Initiative 
and referendum should any longer do 
l to tl if 
There is no occasion, in the case of 
‘ i onsin or Oregon, to dispute 


the facts as alleged. We think it Is 


generally conceded = that the political 
vhich La Follette headed in 
Wisconsin did a great deal of good, even 
wholly and directly bring 
about all the blessings which are now 
held up to our admiration. If the whole 
question were to be debated, we should 
whether other and larger 


But our 


have to ask 


causes had not been operative. 


>. 
present intention Is not so ambitious 
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We are merely noting a trait in political 
iman nature almost invariable 
disposition of a political radical, when 


hard put to it for votes or followers, to 


picture himself as really one of the most 
ady-going persons alive, and one who, 
if you will only look at him in the true 
light, will appear to you as a very bul 
wark of the social order. 
This may seem only amusing, by con- 


} 


trast with the truculent air which the 


radically-minded statesman assumes on 
other occasions, but it is in reality a 
sort of spontaneous tribute to the good 
sense of the American people. That they 
are at heart conservative, your radical 
who is at the same time a skilled politi- 


cian easily discovers. He may think 


it wise vehemently to harangue and 


rouse them at times, but he knows that 
they do not really favor root-and-branchk 
methods, that they do not long pin their 
faith te a man who is forever unsettling 
now and then 


things, and hence he 


adopts the réle, as we see Senator La 
Follette doing, of one who loves to go 
slow and go safe and is as far as possi- 
ble from being an incendiary. Even Mr. 
Bryan has occasionally sung low in this 
way, though in his campaigns his ora- 
torical impulse always ran away with 
him in the end, and, no matter how 
mildly he might begin, he wound up in 
a fierce vein. 

These diverse and apparently contra- 
dictory manifestations of the radical 
temperament must enter into the final 
judgment of any man in public life who 
is thought of as “advanced” or “dan- 
which 


gerous.” It is a nice question 


view of him the people will take. In 
his placatory and reassuring moods, can 
he make them forget his firebrand mo- 
ments? On the other hand, will those 
who really desire a constant and driv- 
ing radicalism in our public life, be led 
to fear that the man they had for a 
time accepted is insincere and cannot 
be depended upon, because he stops oc- 
casionally to agree with the conserva 
their coéperation? 


tives and to invite 


Our recent political history has given 


us many an example of this twofold 


peril for the political radical. He will 
make a first deep impression which, 
with a multitude of people, nothing 


which he may afterwards do or say can 
remove. One did not need the demon- 
stration in the repeated attempts made 
by Mr. Bryan to gain the confidence of 


the country, to be sure that he could 
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not overcome the idea of his character 
Peopl 


“It's of no use for him to 


were on all sides 


early formed. 


heard to say: 


talk. You cannot persuade me that the 
man is not flighty and would not upset 
everything if he had a chance.” This 
may be unjust, but it shows how diffi- 


cult it is for a statesman to placate af- 
ter he has long inflamed and alarmed. 
And at present, we are bound to add, 
there seems no likelihood that Senator 
La Follette will succeed in making the 
country believe that the garb of a con- 
servative fits him comfortably. No 
speeches which he can make in Ohio 
will cause people to forget his speeches 
in the Senate. His praise of business 
methods in Wisconsin cannot divert at- 
tention from the wild and whirling 
werds he has uttered about the men of 
his imagination who wickedly bring on 


needless financial panics. 


A YEAR'S RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 

From the Railway Business Associa- 
tion comes a bulletin setting forth the 
legislative year, 1911, 
It is 
uncolored 


history of the 
from the railway point of view. 
intended to be a “fair and 
narrative,” and is laid before the public 
in order that people need not depend 
upon “chance impressions of the daily 
news” for their knowledge of the trend 
of legislation in the several States. If 
the tone of much of the comment is 
frankly that of men 
stake in the business, and therefore not 


having a heavy 
unbiassed, the actual record seems nev- 
ertheless accurate. Primarily, the As- 
sociation notes gladly that whereas there 
were 664 laws affecting railways passed 
in 1909 by 41 Legislatures, in 1911, with 
10 Legislatures sitting, there were but 
276, a decrease of no less than 58 per 
cent. Moreover, there is rejoicing that 
in these Legislatures a marked tendency 
towards a “constructive policy affecting 
railways” was to be noted. But what 
pleases most is that the States which 
pioneers in regulating the 


have been 


roads “seem to have nearly or quite 
given up the quest for further restric- 
tions, and are now evincing anxiety to 
attract capital for the development of 
transportation and business.” Finally, 
the Association feels that politicians 
who advocate a “far-sighted policy” to- 
wards railways are receiving the sup- 
port of the several electorates. 

Before accepting these statements as 


indicating that there has been a cessa- 
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tion of what some railway men are only 
able to describe as a “war upon capital,” 
it is well to analyze them. What, for in- 
stance, is the definition of “far-sighted 
policy”? Senator La Follette’s defini- 
tion would hardly coincide with that of 
the Railway Business Association, yet 
he, too, is certain that a far-sighted pol- 
icy is going to prevail. Again, the de- 
crease in the volume of legislation may 
be explained in a variety of ways. Two 
years ago we were very nearly at the 
high-water mark of railway regulation, 
in many States far-reaching stat- 
After 


inevitable. 


and 
such a flood of 
More 


utes were passed. 


laws a recession was 
than that, the decrease in the number of 
bills in 


nothing, even from the railway point of 


itself might signify little or 


view. For there might be more radi- 


cal and revolutionary statutes in the 


276 of 1911 than in all the 664 of 1909; 


the character of the legislation might 


offset its decrease in volume. Thus in 


New Jersey, in 1911, there were passed 


but seven laws affecting railways, where- 


as in 1909 there were eleven. But there 
is no comparison between the two sets 
of statutes, for those of 1911 not only 
constituted an efficient and powerful 


Public Utilities but, as 


the pamphlet before us admits, conferred 


Commission, 


upon it in addition to the usual powers 
of a Commission a “number of original 
provisions,” among them the power to 
compel a railway corporation to build 


any extension to its lines which the 


Commission thinks wise. 

The idea of a public service commis 
bitterly opposed by the rail 
York 


marked 


sion was 


ways, notably in New State. But 


the record shows no diminu- 


tion—in view of what has already been 


achieved—of the movement to create or 


to strengthen commissions. Thus, in 


addition to what was accomplished un- 


der the advice of Gov. Wilson, Indiana 


has given its Commission a mandatory 


power over rates instead of a “recom- 


mendatory” one, and the new rates, in- 


stead of standing for two years, remain 


in force until the Commission itself al 


ters them. Wisconsin, California, and 


Minnesota similarly gave to their Com- 
missions absolute power over rates, 
while Connecticut established a Commi 

Oregon there 
Public 


Pennsylvania 


sion, and in was passed 


an important Utilities act. Even 
the 


den as it is, considered a Public 


Legislature, boss-rid 
Utili 


ties bill, while the Ohio and Kansas Leg 


, 
‘ nd to 
abuses 


progress 


( 


islatures extended the jurisdiction of 
utilities 
York 


too, the 


other 
the New 


over 


did 


their Commissions 
than railways, as 


Legislature in 1910. In Illinois, 


powers of the Railroad and Warehous« 


Commission have been enlarged. Plain 


ly, there is nothing in this record to 


make any one believe that the Ameri 


can public is dissatisfied with the com- 
mission idea. 

Only in Texas, Georgia, and Delaware 
were there no railway laws passed in 
1911. In 


report before us, 


twenty-one States, runs the 


there were no statutes 
“showing hostile man 


Here 


put on the books 


ifestations” to railways. again a 


definition would be desirable, for a “hos 
tile manifestation,” in the eyes of a rail- 
way, might seem to shipper or traveller 
the best of actions in his behalf. Eight 
of our commonwealths passed “a great 
many railway bills” increasing restric- 
tions, yet this list does not include New 
Wisconsin is on 


Jersey or Connecticut. 


this “black-list’’; none the less, Senator 


McGovern 


La Follette and Gov. testify 
that public service corporations are 
wholly out of politics, and that the rela- 
tions between the public and the rail- 
ways are much better than ever before 
In Alabama, the Association naturally 


finds a ground for satisfaction 
peal of the reactionary 
the “restoration of conservat 


Now, unwise legislation there ma 


have been in Alabama d other States 
ind unwise administration el vhere 
Put railway ! é ere ] eal 
ize by this time that proce f re 
adjusting the la ns of 1 and 
government ] fo of! l t po j- 
bility of ra and capitalization abuses 


3 at an end and the railw: 
The 


the times are the disappearance of much 


| most favorable signs of 


politics. 


if the heat and bitterness of the past 


Upon this change in feeling, 


years. 
upon the evidences of codperation before 


the Legislatures, among all interested, 


which was particularly marked in I] 


us does well 


linois, the pamphlet before 


to touch not, however, because it is to 


be interpreted as a public desire to fol 


y 


low a new policy, but as proof that the 


very changes against which the railways 


protested so vigorously are in daily pra 


ice lessening friction and putting an 


strife, besides ending intolerable 
In our judgment, this steady 
towards readjustment on a pa- 


fic and permanent ba can only be 


9 | 


interrupted by blundering on the part 


of our great railway managers 
PHILANTHROPY AND MURDER 
That the McNamara dyna 


mitings are 


to be looked upon as acts of war is, very 


naturally, the view presented by those 
who regard the existing and histort 

ganization of society as a thing that 
ought to be overthrown, and loo i 


a reign of terror as a hopeful means of 


about that overthrow. That is 


of Willlam D. Haywood, as 


bringing 


the view 


frankly expressed in his speech at Coop 
Union a few days ago. It would : 
dle to enter upon a discussion of 
question unless one were prepared to 
dig to the bottom of the whole system 
economics and ethics upon which 
civilization has been built up. One re 
mark, however, is worth making in a 
brief reference to the matter When 
it comes to a qué yn of war t 3 
n» half-way place, Those who make ar 
ipon society must be prepared 
the consequences; and on ! 
hend those wh¢ tand for t 
( t) i not ) 
iust be pre to inflict t 
tion the } of ‘ 
hich war aecre In i 
ere I I ior ! tra 
As to I MK et 
ad oO t the ! } 
! l " f 
ere dat | 
[ mn” il 
iin and u ikable 
ara t v.ol 
t of w has i 
1 different 1 of plea 
L piea the p I i 
ci popu l King j i ) 
i great deal of insidious 1 I 
re mal id people, ¢ ng 
the minist of rel on. who. the ' 
ol ly oppo ed to violence as a meat t 
ilso to ocialism a I f to 
think that the McNan 1 affa a 
vorable pportunit for |! e 
the emy] ing cla and the 
sses gt il i! led of 
n. In itself, there is p 4 
0 object to in this vie \ a 
sion that makes for serio ind er 
reflection lends itself to the f 
self-examination and elf 


jut at a time when a reat deal of 
loose thinking is in the air, touching 
matters fraught with vital peril, to dull 


the edge of 


peo] le = rer 
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gard to the central issues of society and 


law is to incur a grave responsibility; 
and this is precisely what a great deal 
of the humanitarian and religious talk 
stirred up by the McNamara case Is 
calculated to do. 

Take the address made by Felix Adler 
two weeks ago last Sunday, as extensiv 
ly reported in the next morning's news 
paper We select it not as an example 
o° wild or reckless statement, but quite 
the contrary. Dr. Adler is an eminent]; 
lt ker and eaker; and in this 
very instance, unlike some moral teach- 
took care *o 


er yf less obriety, he 


brand the dynamitings as “not war, but 


murdet Nor do we believe that in his 


own mind there was any confusion of 
thought behind the utterance to whici 
we take 


the effect 


exception. We are thinking of 


likely to be produced on the 


minds of thousands of well-disposed, but 


not strong-minded, persons when they 
read such a passage as this: 

The number of lives blotted out in mines 
by the riminal irelessness of capital is 


number of deaths from 
the placing of dynamite bombs The rail- 


far greater than the 


roads every year are killing people whose 


lives would be spared by expenditures for 
safety device There are thousands killed 
and wounded by the wealthyclasses as com 
pared wit th twenty-on corpses in Los 

Ane: 

We should not, of course, too fully asso- 
clate the two sorts of conditions. There is 
tl ifference that there is in the latter 

heer intent to do that which may 
ur ler while the other cases are of 

ir 
Ne t mild warning that we should 


not “too fully associate the two sorts of 


conditions” will quite fail to counter 


balance the effect of the parallel, with 


recisely the class of minds that most 


need to be protected against dangerous 


sentimental errors. It is true that more 


lives are blotted out by the criminal 


ees of capital than by the mur 


derous doings of dynamliters, and it is 


should work with might 


and main to prevent such sacrifice of 


human life but we should not only re 


frain from “too fully” associating the 
two classes of things-—we should not as 
oclate them at all. For-that way lies 


madness, or its social equivalent, anar 
chy 
Such a distinction can surely require 


no elaborate demonstration, for intelll- 


gent persons. But perhaps the point may | economy and betterment. Some of them | 


| 
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criminal carelessness. All mankind is 
guilty of it, and has been since history 
began. If for every life the McNamaras 
have destroyed “capital” has destroyed 
ite thousands, surely for every life “cap- 
ital” has destroyed the ordinary every- 
day man has destroyed his tens of thou- 
them by typhoid 


sands We destroy 


when we fail to boil our drinking-wa- 
ter: we destroy them by fire when we 
use common matches instead of safety 
matches: the mother destroys her child 
when she permits it to play near the 


fire, or near a window: we all destroy 
lives uncounted—not only our own, but 
those falling under our guardianship— 
by taking lightly the warnings of science 


about drinking cups, about dogs, about 


kissing, about almost every act of hu- 


man life. We do not assert that these 
things fall under the same head as “the 
criminal carelessness of capital”; we do 
not say that the two things should be 
But if it is a 
mere question of the number of human 


“too fully” associated. 


lives that might be saved by taking suf- 
ficient care, or by incurring expense en- 
tirely within the easy reach of the per- 
sons responsible, the victims of “capi- 
tal” are very few in comparison witb 
the victims of every-day human nature. 
Not upon any such calculation have the 
standards of mankind, the primary sen- 
timents that lie at the very foundation 
o* civilization, been based. We shall keep 
on trying to reduce the death rate by 
sanitary measures and otherwise: we 
shall keep on trying to force upon “cap- 
ital” more and more responsibility for 
the lives and the health of employees: 
but, if we are not to cut loose from our 
moorings altogether, we shall keep the 
thought of these things in quite a dif- 
ferent compartment of our minds from 
that In which we place our detestation 
of the basic sentl- 


o? murder, or any 


ments of civilized society. 
THE HAY ARMY BIL. 

To the bill making appropriations for 
the support of the army for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1913, Congressman 
Hay, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs, has appended a num- 
ber of proposals for changes in the ser- 


vice which in his opinion will lead to 


bo more effectively driven home if we| have stirred the army to an unusual 


consider 


logic of the errongous parallel carries|the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of | 
with it. “Capital” is not alone In its!War. A truce declared for the holi- 


the consequences which the/| degree and called out the opposition of 


days, expires early this month; after 
that the War Department, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Adjutant-General, 
will endeavor to bring about a modifica- 
tion of some proposals and the abandon- 
ment of others. 

Primarily, Mr. Hay’s programme dif- 
fers from the Republican legislation of 
the last thirteen years in that it pro- 
poses retrenchments and a decrease in 
Thus, it would 


cut the number of major-generals from 


the number of officers. 


seven to five and of brigadier-generals 


from sixteen to twelve, and do away 
with the brigadier-general who is Chief 
of Coast Artillery. this is 


to make the service unhappy, 


Naturally, 
enough 
because it feels that there are, as it is, 
not enough line generals to offer much 
opportunity for high rank and pay to am- 
bitious officers. A still more important 
provision is the consolidation of the 
Quartermaster’s, Subsistence, and Pay- 
master’s Departments into one corps, to 
be known as the Supply Corps. This 
highly desirable reform was advocated 
by Mr. Root when Secretary of War, but 
without success. It has been urged by 
every intelligent writer on army affairs 
for years past in order to end the ab- 
surd situation under which three sep- 
arate bodies of officers perform the 
duties carried on in the navy by the pay- 
resultant 
The 
new Secretary of War urged this change 
It is 


prising, therefore, to find that the only 


masters alone—with much 


waste of funds and loss of efficiency. 
in his annual report. most sur- 
dissentient is Major-General Wood, the 
Chief of Staff, who, after advocating the 
consolidation on May 4, 1911, as a “good 
bill,” both efficiency 
and economy,” has now, for reasons best 
known to himself, decided to oppose the 
change, ostensibly because it means an 


one to “promote 


eventual saving of ninety-nine staff offi- 
cers and the transferring of some of 
them to the line, where they may re- 
tard promotions. 

If there is otherwise a chorus of ap- 
proval of this proposed reform, the sim- 
ilar plan to consolidate the Adjutants- 
General and Inspectors-General with 
the General Staff is calling forth pro- 
tests on every side. In our opinion, the 
principle involved is correct. We have 
never been able to see why an inspector- 
general should be a permanent officer or 
a detailed officer set apart in a special 
corps. No one maintains that an in- 
‘gpector must have particular military 
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qualifications; at least none have ever | 
been exacted of appointees to the In- 
spector-General’s Department; and the 
same is true of the adjutants-general, 
whose sole duties are clerical. Original- 
ly intended to be merely military sec- 
retaries to generals, they actually receiv- 
ed those new titles a few years ago, only 
to have the old ones restored. As a re- 
sult, we have the present anomalous sit- 
vation at the War Department, which 
contains two major-generals, the Chief 
of Staff and the Adjutant-General, who 
divide between them the real power 
and are at swords’ points. This natural 
antagonism is now accentuated by the 
fact that both of them are excessively 
ambitious men, able enough, and both 
of them without training in the line of 
the army, being graduates of the Medi- 
cal Corps. We do not know what schools 
of medicine they belong to, but they 
could not be more opposed if one were 
an allopath and the other a homeopath. 
Dr. Ainsworth gives the Congress mili- 
tary opinions one day which Dr. Wood 
is apt to contradict the next. 

In so far, however, as the Hay bill 
interferes with the present General Staff 
Corps by adding permanent officers to it, 
we believe that it should be amended or 
its language clarified. The Nation was 
among the first to urge, twenty or more 
years ago, the formation of such a body. 
It understood then as now the dangers 
result if that body ob- 


which would 


tained great powers. Hence it insisted 
on the two-year detail system as the 
best safeguard against aggrandizement 
of power. Were the present permanent 
officers of the Inspector and Adjutant- 
General's Department all to be retired 
now, we presume there would be little 
or no objection to the proposed consol- 
idation. It should seem, therefore, as 
if the prompt application of the detail 
system and the return of the perma- 
nent staff officers back to the line of the 
army would be the way out. Indeed, 
this may be now intended by Mr. Hay; 
but it is, unfortunately, true that the 
army now regards this section of the 
bill as a blow at the detail system in 
the General Staff and a plan to place the 
control of the army in the hands of a 
small group of officers. 

As a matter of fact, that is where it 
rests to-day and has rested for years 
past, if not always. The War Department 
officials have never bagged so many fa- 
vors for themselves or so many line gen- 
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eralcies as within the last four years. If 


necessary to prevent future undue 
growth of power in the General Staff, 
the right to make details to it could be 
strictly limited so that men should not 
constantly be re-detailed—a danger now 


in evidence. Perhaps it would have 
been better if Mr. Hay had introduced 
separate bills for each important mea- 
sure: he also provides for the long-desir- 
ed army service corps and abolishes the 
division of militia affairs, against which 
there are also vigorous protests. But 
the temptation to attach these measure 

to the appropriation bill, in view of the 


Republican Senate and President, w 


doubtless too hard to resist. In confer 
ence -and debate the weaknesses of t 
bill will, we trust, be done away 


But we cannot fail to record 


lief that, in the main, if the General 
Staff is duly safeguarded, the pas: 

the bill would mean a wonderful p 
forward in the mod 
army and its administration as an eff 
cient branch of the Government, in 

of being inefficient, extravagant, and 


wasteful. 


THE CHANGING ORIENT 

Even the sturdiest believer in the gos 
pel that this is a white man’s world 
must feel that the great event of the 
year which has just closed is not to b 
looked for in the twelve months’ record 
of Western civilization. Asia has tax 
en the centre of the stage What is 
now going on in China is bound to 
transcend in importance all our tariff re 
vision and Presidential speculations, all 
of Lloyd George's insurance schemes, all 
Franco-German bickerings and adjust- 
ments. And this will hold not only for 
the year 1911, but for the half-dozen 
years that preceded it. Many years from 
now, when historians appraise the per 
manent contribution to human progress 
made by the first decade of the twen 
tieth century, they will very likely find 
that, in spite of radium, wireless, and 
the aeroplane, the West has experienced 
nv such profound change as has com 
during these years over the mind and 
spirit of the 


supposedly unchanging 


East. We are fond of speaking of the 
heightened consciousness that must ani 
mate men living in a great generation 
Are we aware to-day that we are the 
witnesses of, and to a certain degree 
the participants in, a phase of histori- 
cal evolution that is worthy to be com- 


-~ 
‘ 


pared with any era in history For 
what we are witnessing to-day is no 
thing less than the moral transforma 


tion of Asia, which means the moral 


transformation of more thi 


i¢ +) 


in ail 
human race 


China is to-day the dramatic examptk 


But the forces that have roken 
with such violence have mat 
themselves elsewhere in the Eas \ 
qual power Turkey and | 
vith greater restraint in India 
here the rush of events is ca 
e dare not y But t 
ng that has been accomp! 
tering I 
i> ( 
bell il \ ‘ 
oO 
nd O i 
tion ft i " 
‘ \ 
y thir i 
non t! es ( 
‘ ‘ 1? iq) el 
po ol ‘ 
I ns a it 
Ss oO! he i h ‘ ! I 
trouble hat Mohamm i 
m and representative government we! 
mpossible; = irkey worked it 
constitutional revolution unhampere 
by the priests, and Persia establish: 
constitutional overnment und 
leadership of its priest Phe 


phers had no difficulty 


the caste system in India makes 


idea of self-zovernment a delusion. But 
aste in India is giving way before the 
newspaper and the college, and th 
British Government is conceding s 


gcvernment to India. The philosop! 


had no trouble in showing that the 
Oriental mind rejects the idea of libe 

t, and demands to be governed by des 
pots. So China to-day is on the verg 
of establishing a republic. We must do 
the philosophers justice: now that 


things are what they are, they have 
discovered that the Chinese are at bot 
tom a democratic people, and have a! 
ways enjoyed a generous measure wf 
self-government. 

A great many books have been written 
by Europeans in the last fifteen years 
or so about the awakening of China 
The long-predicted awakening is now 
taking place, but after a manner quite 
disconcerting to the European experts 


Almost everywhere it was taken for 
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granted that China would awaken to the! 


more doubtful blessings of Western civ- 


ilization—to a great standing army 


with which she could menace the peace 
of the world, and to a great navy with 
which she might set out in search of 
coaling-stations, spheres of interest, and 
indemnities. China, in other words, 
was to become a Power strong enough 
to send the other Powers about their 
gaining their re- 


business, thereby 


spect and forbearance. So all the talk 


was of modern armies, arsenals, navy 
yards, reformed economics, regular 
taxes, mines, railways, factories— 
in short, a huge awakening in which 
the nobler aspirations of the nation 
were quite overlooked. That the Chi- 
nese people should desire freedom from 


Manchu misgovernment as well as from 


foreign aggression; should desire a free 


press, and free speech, honest adminis- 
trators, honest judges, schools, libraries; 
in other words, Progress—this our West- 


ern students of the Chinese awakening 


did not foresee. The regeneration of 
the Empire was to come through its 
armies; the regeneration of China 
through the force of ideas takes them 
by surprise. They expected that things 
would begin to happen as soon as China 
could put a million men into the field 
They did not foresee that the great 
awakening would come when China 


could count five thousand students edu- 


cated abroad in the ideas of constitu- 


tional government and liberty. 


For the time being, no doubt, the fer 


ment of new ideas in China carries its 


perils. Mere inertia kept the decrepit 
Empire together, whereas a Chinese Re- 
public threatens civil war, foreign in 


tervention, and possible dismember- 
Our Western 


the Eastern peoples sadly disguised 


ment blessings come to 


For 
while the guileless Oriental is busy put 


ting our Western ideas into practice, 


the Western Powers are equally busy in 


taking advantage of the resulting in 
evitable confusion to prey upon the 
gulleless Orlental. The future of con- 


stitutional China feeling Its painful way 


amidst a circle of ravening Powers is 
by no means a reassuring one. But 
the future of the Chinese people can 


never be worse than the present when 
the Chinese people has demonstrated ita 
ability recognize and overthrow 
The future of the East 


can never be hopeless, once a quietus 


to an 


unjust system. 


has been given to the dying traditions 
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concerning Oriental] incapacity, Chinese 
immovability, and Persian what not. 
Lcoking beyond the immediate peril be- 
setting the independence and integrity 
of the Chinese Empire, we find a per- 
manent gain in the slow disappearance 
ot the fetich of race supremacies. 


try. In the general method of its satire, 


it recalled De Quincey’s famous essay 
“On Murder Considered as One of the 
Fine Arts,” or perhaps still more Sterne’s 
whimsica] burlesque of scientific method 
with which he now and again diversified 
the later chapters of “Tristram Shandy.” 

The serious programme was, as a 
whole, fairly representative of the mod- 


~ ern language scholarship of the country. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION. 
Ursana, Ill., December 30. 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting of 
the Association was held at Chicago dur- 
ing the holidays. This was the second 
union meeting of the Central Division of 
the Association with the parent organiza- 
tion. It was the guest this year of North- 
western University and the University 
o? Chicago; and the sessions were heid 
alternately in the buildings of the two 
institutions. The attendance, since this 
was a union meeting, was considerably 
larger than it usually is at the annual 
gathering, nearly three hundred being 
present. The question of attendance 
seems to be determined, however, in the 
mind of the modern-language savant, not 
8s? much by the distance as by the di- 
rection in which he must travel to reaca 
the place of meeting. In other words, his 
going is decided, not on a basis of mile- 
age, but of longitude. It appears to be 
far more difficult for the learned to trav- 
el westward than eastward. “What I like 
about these meetings,” said one of thage 
present, “is the fact that I learn such a 
lot. Why, I’ve just made a most inter- 
esting geographical discovery. I’ve found 
that it is one thousand miles from Chi- 
to New York, and two thousand 
from New York to Chicago.” As a result 
of this paradox, the attendance of the 
more eminent scholars, heads of depart- 
ments in Eastern universities, was no- 
ticeably small. If these men realized how 
much the young Western teachers, many 
of whom are their former students, 
would value their presence, and the op- 
portunity to greet them, and to report 
progress, they would make the necessary 
sacrifice to attend. As it was, an in- 
quiry for the more prominent Eastern 
educators at this meeting might have 
elicited some such response as_ that 
which Maria Edgeworth recounts, as hav- 
ing been given by an Irishman to an in- 
quiry whether there were many absentee 
landlords, The reply was “The country’s 
full of them.” Conspicuous as an exce»- 
tion to the number of absentees was, 
however, Professor Kittredge of Har- 
vard, who gave a delightful “smoke-talk” 
on Thursday evening at the University 
Club. His general topic was “Pedants,” 
whom he defined as those who habitually 
employ a set of technical terms differ- 
ent from our own. Professor Kittredge’s 
paper, with its quasi-scholarly divisions 
into chapters, sections, and sub-divi- 


cago 


sions, was itself a burlesque upon pedan- 


In the twenty-six papers read at the five 
sessions, fourteen of the Eastern and 
Central States were represented, Massa- 
chusetts and Texas being the most dis- 
tant from Chicago. Naturally, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley was the most fully rep- 
resented. Illinois led with seven pa- 
pers; Wisconsin came next with three; 
Michigan, Ohio, and Maryland followed 
with two each; and New York, Pennsy!l- 
vania, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Louisiana, Texas, 
Missouri, and Iowa were each represent- 
ed by one paper. None of these papers 
was of distinctly popular interest. The 
nearest approach was, probably, Prof. 
F. N. Scott's on “A Simple Phonetic AI- 
phabet.” This was a discussion of a set 
of simple visual symbols, chosen on a 
phonetic basis, that might theoretically 
be substituted for the present English 
alphabet. 

At the session Friday morning the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: For presi- 
dent, Prof. C. H. Grandgent of Harvard; 
for first, second, and third vice-presi- 
dents, Prof. Felix Schelling of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Prof. E. P. Bail- 
lot of Northwestern University, and 
Prof. Philip Allen of the University of 
Chicago; for secretary, Prof. W. G. How- 
ard of Harvard University; for treasur- 
Prof. Karl Young of the University 


er, 
of Wisconsin. Next year’s place of meet- 
ing for the Central Division was an- 


nounced as Indianapolis; that for the 
Eastern Division has not yet been se- 
lected, but seems likely to be Philadel- 


phia. E. C. B. 


BIBLICAL LITERA- 
TURE. 
New Yorx, December 30. 


The annual sessions of this society 
were held in New York on December 28 
and 29, at the General Theological Semi- 
nary. Three sessions were held on 
Thursday and one on Friday. The bust- 
ness reports showed a membership of 
222 names and increased activity in 
publications. The president’s address, 
which is the feature of the opening ses- 
sion, was given by Prof. E. D. Burton 
of the University of Chicago, who dis- 
cussed in a strikingly illuminating man- 
ner “Some Phases of the Synoptic Pro- 
blem.” The main aim of the paper was 
t» counteract the present tendency in 
New Testament research of assuming 
a single source as the basis of the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Luke and regarding 
this source as identical with the sub- 
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stance of the Gospel according to Mark 
—admittedly the oldest of the three. 
Professor Burton's contention was that 
Gospels represent the third 
of traditions and views 
regarding the Gospel story; that be- 
hind, or in addition to, any pos- 
common substratum, we must 
assume two or three, or possibly 
even more sources that were at the dis- 
posal of Matthew and Luke, at all events. 
The Synoptic Problem thus hinges on 
the endeavor to reach back to the sources 
of the sources and so far as possible to 
restore these sources. Naturally, a the- 
sis of this character affects the historical 
value of the material embodied in the 
Gospels, and in the course of an inter- 
esting discussion on this aspect of the 
problem, Professor Burton maintained 
that the investigation from the histori- 
cal point of view must be postponed un 
tii the differentiation of the sources an 
the character of each of these source: 
had been satisfactorily determined. 
There were more New Testament pa- 
pers than last year, but, as usual, those 
concerned with Old Testament themes 
predominated. Easily the most important 
feature of the sessions was the an- 
nouncement by Prof. Henri Hyvernat 
of the Catholic University of Washins- 
ton, D. C., that J. Pierpont Morgan had 
acquired above fifty Coptic manuscripts 
discovered by Arabs about a year and a 
half ago, amid the ruins of a small mon- 
astery in the southwestern part of the 
Fayum. Mr. Morgan has virtually the 
entire library of the Coptic monastery 
in question, which, bearing the name 
of the Archangel Michael, dates back be- 
yond the ninth century. We thus obtain 
for the first time an accurate view of 
the character and extent of such con- 
vent libraries in Christian Egypt. The 
manuscripts are fortunately dated, the 
oldest, from the year 825 a. p., being ac- 


all three 


generation 


sible 


‘tually older than any Coptic manuscript 


hitherto known. Apart from the intrin 
sic value of the manuscripts, the full ex- 
tent of which can only be estimated af 
ter their publication, the collection is 
noteworthy because of the beautiful 
leather bindings and of the interesti: 
and educative illuminations. Profess 
Hyvernat closed his account of the 
manuscripts by the statement that all 
the other Coptic manuscripts known t 
exist do not equal one-lLalf the value o! 
this collection, which will make New 
York the centre of Coptic studies. We 
are fortunate in having in this coun 
try, in Professor Hyvernat, one of the 
leading Coptic scholars, under whose di 
rection the publication of the manu 
scripts will be undertaken. 

The recent publication, through Pro- 
fessor Sachau, of the Aramaic papyri 
found at Elephantine lent a special in- 
terest to Professor W. R. Arnold's inter 
pretation of one of these documents 
shedding further light on the religious 
conditions in the Jewish colony at Neb 


Nation 


(the ancient name of Elephantine) in 
the fifth This docu- 
ment is a Chananyah to 


the head and to 


century B. Cc, 
letter of 


the chief men of 


the Jewish colony giving directions 


e 


observance of the Passover fes- 


for the 
tival. The ee with the 
laws prescribed in the priestly code, ex 


directions agr 
cept that, in addition to the prohibition 
leavened, a beverage is 
Professor Arnold 


of everything 
also forbidden which 
(on the basis of a suggestion by Profes- 
sor George F. Moore) identified with the 
famous Egyptian beer, made of barley 
and, therefore, subject to fermentation. 
There is no reference to the Passover 
sacrifice, and Professor Arnold was dis 
posed to draw therefrom the conclusion 
that the writer who represents the Pal 
estinian objection against sacrifices out 
side of the central sanctuary at J 

lem, was aiming to make the Jews o 
Elephantine conform to the practice and 
Jerusalem 


iuthority of the 


pricsts of 


The Elephantine documents thus show 
! e Jewish ¢ : I il ab 
Sol e authorit I Je 1iem n t 
I ing 
rhe « ributions ] Paul Haupt 
of the Johns Hopk Unive t thi 
year were two papers, one on a denun 
ciation of Edom anda ng of triumph 
fall } } m ¢ 


over Edom’s downfall, : an 
chapter of Jeremiah. A¢ 


cording to Professor Haupt, this « 


forty-ninth 


position is a patriotic poem writter 
eral hundred years after Jeren 
the occasion of the campaigr 
Hyrcanus against the Edor 

B. Cc. The poem would t 

the Maccabean period, °' 

of great literary a 

Jews. The other 

other illustratio 


Professor Hau 


Ninetieth Psal: \ 
Moses,” I 
Among the papers on t N r 
ment, mention i 1 | ! ! fan 
Dp mi! : Jame 
\ s | ‘ F ‘ . ‘ 
i re iment Quo 
ior n t! Ode 0 Solomon in 
h he | ( that in parts of 
e compositior ied f Harnach 
nd Spitta as belonging to the original 
Jewish sections there were undoubted 
juotations from the Ne l tamer ind 


ulso distinct llusion t it While the 


quotations from the Old Testament wer 
almost wholly from those books—the 
Psalms and the theological parts of the 
Wisdom 


sections of the 


Literature—that were the fa- 
Christian 
that the 


vorite early 
Church. All this 


expression of 


indicates 
Odes are an Christian 
thought. The name “Odes of Solomon” 
thinks due to 


inter- 


Professor Montgomery 
their likeness to the mystically 
preted Canticles or “Song of Songs,” at- 
tributed to Solomon. 

At the session on Thursday evening 


the report of Prof. C. R. Brown, ag di- 


rector of the American School of A 
ology at Jerusalem for the | 

read. It appears that, un 

an obtain the funds required to 
4 permanent home on the t 

in Jerusalem, no systematic « iV 


in be undertaken, and, ind: 


tle work of a really original 


arried on. In view of t 
the English, German, and Fret 
particular, it is deplorable t! 


paratively small sum needed 


be forthcoming. Is this p | 
the lack of concentrated 
efforts? 

Before adjourning th 

ficers for the ensuing yea I 
Paton as chosen pre 

rge A. |] ton of B \ 

ep! rhe § 


(lores 


pondenc 


Vil 
i ri 1 
i 
1 ha 
at t 
! 
\ i i of mer i 
i le t half a 
r being id a q 
i mit to 1 
f l i ouple of new i 
t i o pdity who 


in order to introduce their goo 
ist sell them at a lower 
rs meet the price to pre 


oid nane 


trade, the new makers go lower 


this goes on until all the manufacturers 


elling at or near to cost, and so 


even below it. It is not to U put 
terest to have this continu intil 


failures have occurred, factories 


and employees are deprived of work 
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methods that have been generally adopted 
to put a stop to this cut-throat competi- 
call a meeting of the competing 


tion are to 
manufacturers, and to agree upon an ad- 
This agreement, under the 


interpretation of the Sherman law, 


vance iL. prices. 
usual 


in restraint of 


is considered by many to be 

trade.” and if the lawfulness of each sepa- 
rate case has to be settled by the courts 
it will impose so much hardship and expense 
as to make the remedy impossible. It has 


taken twenty years for the Supreme Court 
of the United States to decide that the con- 
struction which Senator Edmunds says was 
intended by the Judiciary Committee is the 
proper one, but a doubt still exists as to 
what business restrictions are re asonable 
or unreasonable 

From these trade agreements, or combi- 
nations, all of the later forms of so-called 
When I entered busi- 
ness above fifty years ago, they were be- 


and were then 


“Trusts have come 


ginning to be noticeable, 
regarded as extra-legal, if not illegal un- 
der the common law The were also 
transitory, and had to be renewed every 
year or two, whenever the number of com- 
petitors were many To escape from pos- 


gible illegality and to insure greater per- 


manency, the best legal minds were em 
ployed, and variot fort of organization 
were devised. ending in the “holding com- 

nie or complete consolidation In the 


Government took hold of the 


prob! n tl vrong way. Instead of 
legal t} ombinations and thereby 
| r to regulate them, it 

0 e Sherman law to 

' ) etition to its old place, as a 
I t of jlicies and prices Under 


! ne conditions this is impos- 
ought to be ob- 
vio If law had be framed, a sug- 


gested by Prof 


Henry C. Adams twenty- 
four year ago, to “raise the ethical level 
of ( vetition.” and also laws to regu- 


late all attempts at monopoly, and to pre- 


vent over-capitalization of stock companies, 


W ould not be in our present plight. 
liate question is “how shall we 
it of tais plight On the 23d of 
\pril, 1887, the Post-KRaepress of Rochester, 


y published an article of mine on 
Competition and Monopoly,” in which the 
lustrial necessiti that led to the for 
mation of trad combinations were et 
fort! ind tl bvious advantages of bring 
j t la by I gn I 
t! 11 lating ther After a discus 
the advantages of competition and 


oth economically and socially, 


the following conclusion was reached 
alternatives tor tae regu 
f opoly; earefully guarded 
anel ‘ or official commissions, and it 
) that the first requires some 
hing m the nature of the second to ses 
that the pr lleges granted are not over 
stepped rt ‘ comm ione are growing 


in favor, and seem to be the most efficient 
means yet devised for preventing the 
dangers of nm They may be said 
to be extensions of the judicial system, as 
their function is to prevent unjust dis 
criminations but being administrative, 
rather than judicial, can decide more 
promptly and establish rules of conduct 
which will be quickly understood and easily 
followed. They leave the ownership of prop 
erty in private hands, and therefore secure 
its most efficient and economical adminis- 
tration. 


ynopoly 


_ 
Nearly all the affirmative legislation now | 
proposed is taking the form suggested above. | 


The 


Nation 
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When so many thoughtful men, as indi- 
cated by the poll which Mr. Seth Low took 
among the business men, agree upon a 680- 
lution, that plan is worthy of trial. The 
present status is not satisfactory, and tae 
proposal of a few members of the Con- 
gress, to enforce rigidly the Sherman law. 
by amending it so that the “rule of reason” 
shall not apply, would be destructive. For- 
tunately, the decision of the Supreme Court, 
and the explanation which ex-Senator Ed- 
munds has just made as to the intent of 
the law, will prevent any such legislation. 
ROBERT MATHEWS. 


Rochester, N. Y., December 26. 





PROFESSIONAL ENGLISH. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Of the printed things that come to 
a college office, the freest from traces of 
professional training are the circulars from 
teachers concerned with English. 

The New England cclleges have just re- 
ceived “an open letter to teachers of English 
by (sic) the Executive Committee of the New 
York State Association of Teachers of Eng- 
lich.” The first sentence contains an it 
antecedent in the third noun back. 
A little below appears an is that should be 
in slips the 


with 


are. As you turn the first page, 
mixed metaphor: “The schools are swamp- 
ei. . . to the exclusion of a wide range 
= «a ws books whole 
_ eae 

This particular Committee, in its way of 


covering the 


saying things, seems to be loyal to the State 
\ssociation; at all events, a piece of the 
Society’s own English, introducing the open 
letter, shows no less plainly how writing 
has gained freedom since King James's day; 
for in nine consecutive lines eighteen per 
cent. of the words are of’s. 

Unless there are unseen reasons why thor- 
ough teachers of English, in discussing re- 
quirements for college, should enjoy privi- 
leges denied to grammar-school boys, could 
not the instructions of delegates to the ap- 
proaching National Conference well include 
a reminder that in the teaching of English, 
also, precept implies cxample? 

WILLIAM M. WARREN, 


Poston University, December 19 


“YEOMAN’S SERVICE.” 


fo THe Eprror or THE NATION: 
frequently sees in the papers— 
indeed I am afraid I have seen it in the 
Nation editorials—the 
used to signify 
That is 
not the meaning. It comes from the paper 
tenures, under which the yeoman held his 
land by services regarded as humbler than/| 
the knight's service; and hence “yeoman’s | 
service” means humble but useful service. | 

It has attained general currency from | 
ite use by Hamlet, where, speaking of his 
ability to write a clerkly hand (an ac-| 
complishment which he had despised as “a! 
baseness,” and unworthy of a prince), he! 
says that on this occasion it did him use- 
ful, if humble service—‘“yeoman’s service” | 

in enabling him to forge a commission 
apparently from the Danish chancery. 

H. 


Sim: One 


classical diction of 


phrase, “yeoman’s service” 


eminent or distinguished service. 


Rider, Md., December 28. 


THE GUILT OF THE McNAMARAS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: As one of the least of those who, 
by written and spoken word, defended the 
McNamaras before their confession, may I 
be permitted a comment upon your edito- 
rial of December 14? 

Apart from all questions of the advisa- 
bility of the use of force, it seems to me 
that union labor’s quarrel with the Mc- 
Namaras lies most properly in their betray- 
a! of their fellow-unionists. Whether the 
accused believed in their methods or re- 
gietted them, they should either have ad- 
mitted their guilt upon being arrested, as 
the Russian revolutionists do, and before the 
unionists contributed towards their defence, 
or else they should not have confessed at 
all. 

You complain, however, of the fact that 
“on the main question of the violent cham- 


|picning of the McNamaras” the explana- 


ticns of their erstwhile defenders are “la- 


| bored and weak,” and you say that, had 


those defenders been “really cautious,” they 
“would not have filled the air with cries 
about a ‘frame-up’ and perjured testimony.” 
Had the McNamara case been the first in 
which union leaders were accused of mur- 
der, yours would be a fair attitude; but 
this was not the first case. Those defenders 
of the McNamaras who believed in the in- 
nocence of the accused and in the justice of 
courts, “filled the air with cries of a 
‘trame-up’ and perjured testimony” because 
they remembered the Butte trial of Moyer 
and Haywood, who were accused of commit- 
ting murder by just such means as those 
attributed to the McNamaras, Yet a jury 
found that Moyer and Haywood were inno- 
cent, and that, therefore, the testimony pro- 
duced against them—the dynamite “discov- 
ered” by Pinkertons and the “confession” 
of Orchard, the Butte Mc Manigal—must 
have been frame-up and perjury. With a 
court’s proceedings proving that such things 
were possible in Montana, why should there 
have been cause to doubt that they were 
pessible in Indiana and California? 
REGINALD WKIGHT KAUFFMAN. , 


Columbia, Pa., December 22. 


Literature 


AN ENGLISH VIEW OF ARGENTINA 
AND CHILI. 


Argentine Plains and Andine Glaciers: 
Life on an Estancia and an Expedi- 
tion into the Andes. By Walter Lar- 
den, M. A., late Lecturer at the Royal 
Naval Engineering College, Devon- 
port (England), Author of “Recollec- 
tions of an Old Mountaineer.” With a 
map and ninety-one illustrations. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.75 
net. 


This book is agreeably distinguished 
from most of the numerous works that 


| have recently appeared relating to South 


America by a sort of simplicity and di- 
rectness which put us in a closer and 
more definite touch with the country 
described than do the more elaborate 
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treatises which attempt to be encyclo- 
pedic. The author writes only about 
the things he has actually seen or done. 
He describes one particular estancia 
(farm or ranch) in Argentina, which is 
the property of his brother; tells us 
what the typical farmhouse is like, what 
are the crops, and the live stock, and 
the workpeople, and the sort of life that 
is led by them and by the owner of 
the property. He makes us feel in what 
kind of way it is that the country has 
grown and is growing; and without lay- 
ing himself out for artistic treatment, 
he succeeds in presenting a picture of 
the vast sunburnt, bare, dusty, or mud- 
dy plain, stretching out to infinity in 
every direction, which is preducing 
larger and larger creps and enriching 
the cultivators so rapidly in good years 
that they can stand being almost ruined 
in the years when the locusts descend 
upon them. He gives a description 
which is graphic because it enters into 
the small, everyday details of the work 
done on an estancia and the people who 
do it. These are mostly Italian immi- 
grants, divided into two classes. Those 
from the north are for the most part 
steady and industrious workers, able 
to live on little and do without com- 
forts. They are called par ezcel- 
lence “Italianos.” The South Italians, 
such as Calabrians and Sicilians, incline 
to stay in the towns and live by odd 
jobs or common trades there, and they 
bear, as in this country, not so good a 
character for honesty or order. The 
labor of these Italians of the former 
class has done more than any other, 
says our author, to bring the land into 
good condition; once it has been im- 
proved, the landewner can get on well 
enough with the native peon, and let his 
Italians move further to new lands to be 
reclaimed or take up, as they sometimes 
do, a small farm on lease. 

Of the native peon Mr. Larden takes 
a hopeful view. Forty years ago he 
was a Gaucho, something like a Texas 
cowboy, only rougher and more ignor- 
ant, and with a touch of native Indian 
blood. How much of this blood has 
entered into the race, Mr. Larden does 
not seem to know. Probably not very 
much, for there were few aborigines in 
the Pampas; they occasionally attacked 
the early settlers, but were pretty eas- 
ily driven off, and gave on the whole 
very little trouble—hardly as much as 
the North American Indians did in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas in the seven- 
teenth century. It is only in the far 
north of modern Argentina, and partic- 
ularly in the plains of the Gran Chaco 
that an aboriginal population now re- 
mains. To-day the “old-style” Gaucho, 
be he pure Spaniard or of mixed blood, 
has almost disappeared, except in the 
wilder outlying parts of the country. 
His children have subsided into the 
peon, who is still rather rough, very ig- 


norant, a good rider, and expert (in! 


the pasteral districts) in the use of the 


lasso, but otherwise what would be call 
ed an ordinary agricultural laborer. The 
illlustrations, taken from the author's 
own photographs, are quite good, and 
give a lively impression of Argentine 
rural life. 

The same directness and careful ob- 
servation of details which make ou! 
author's account of farm matters val 
uable are seen also in his description ol! 
the animal life of the country. Most of 
the quadrupeds and birds of the central 
Pampa are noticed, with a particularly 
full study of the locusts, which are the 
chief plague of the farmer here, as in 
South Africa and parts of Western 
Asia. The only chance of diminishing 
their ravages is by killing as many as 
possible in pits dug in the line of their 
march when they are still moving for- 
ward on foot. Once they begin to fly, 
the case is hopeless. Mr. Larden’s his- 
tory of a locust invasion, as seen at an 
estancia in the State of Santa Fé, is 
calculated to appall any one thinking of 
buying a farm in the country. Never- 
theless, the farmers thrive. 

About a third of the book is devoted 
to a narrative of an excursion into the 
Argentine Andes above Mendoza, and 
into the valleys which lead up to the 
great summits of Aconcagua, 
feet high, loftiest of all South Ameri- 
can mountains, and Tupungato, which is 
only a thousand feet lower. Both are 
extinct volcanoes, and both have been 
ascended by an English climber, Mr. 
Vines, accompanied by a Swiss guide. 


23.000 


The scenery seems to be grand, for 
these peaks rise fifteen thousand feet 
avove the level of the main valley 
which lies between them, but bare and 
dreary, the country being dry and s'er- 
ile, without trees or shrubs, or even 
grass. These valleys, and indeed all 
the eastern spurs and valleys of the 
Andes in this region, are uninhabited, 
there being ne possibility of cultivat- 
ing the arid soil, although when the 
rivers get out inte the plains they are 
used for irrigation and the soil is made 
to yield excellent crops. From this wild 
region he crossed the Uspallata Pass, 
the tunnel which now pierces the Andes 
at this point not having been completed 
till 1910, and spent a few days in Chill, 
visiting the cities of Santiago and Val- 
paraiso. He was struck, as most trav- 
ellers are, by the difference between the 
social and political character of two 
countries lying side by side and inhab- 
ited by people mainly of the same Span- 
ish race, and as his reflections are short 
and to the point, they may be quoted: 


After the vast formless plains of Argen- 
tina, Chili seemed to me attractive through 
possessing form and character. You might 
be dropped almost anywhere in the Central 
Pampas of Argentina, and it would look all 
the same; it would be Iike being dropped 
anywhere at sea. But in Chill each part 
had its individuality, and I felt that while 
you might very easily acquire quite a pas- 


LI 


onate .ove for life nthe Pampa j 
mu: would rather eg a v 
try itself as your home and ado; 


land. I think patriotism would th: 


in Chili than in Argentina, just as 

a person S more easily ent tail 

lave tor a formless sp rit r the pe 

tion n Chil seemed more | OF 
ore of a nation, while in Arg a, © 
seemed to me to be rather a va 


getting on in’ than a counts 


that France is a country, th ila 


peared to be as yet not a nat o ta 
ture of unblended nationaliti« j 
In Argentina that which strik 


author most, as it strikes pretty nea 
all reflective travellers whose mind 

not fixed upon “industrial development 

is the preoccupation of everybody 
material things and material progr 
There is, except in a few small cult 
vated circles in Buenos Ayres and Co! 
doba, very little interest in intellectual 
pursuits, or in any form of litera 


ind science These may come, but they 


have not yet arrived. Even pol 


which furnish occupation to plent 


Spanish Argentino for the fi 

of some social position, su 

English and German mercha nd 
owners of esta! , as wella 


bler Italian and Basque immls 


nothing to do with then ( 

tics are of much less interest ft the 
average Argentine than is the 

for it is upon rain that the pre 

of the country for the next 

depend 


CURRENT FICTION. 
The Blood of the Arena. By \ 
Blasco Ibafiez. Translated by F 


Douglas Chicago: A. ¢ MeClur & 

Co. 

The bull-fight has frequent been de 
scribed by romanticists in que 


cal color, and by humanitarian 


ed with brutalities; but the picture 
has alway been one-sided and 
plete. It has remained for the Valen n 


novelist to depict Spain’s natior 
tacle it actually is with a 


glamour of romance and all it 


as well. Blasco IbAfiez is, perha t 
most vigorous prese nt exponent o Zola 
moribund naturalistic school In [ 


Blood of the Arena” (an unhappy 


dering of the original title, “Sangre 

Arena he has carefully followed 
Zola's formula. He has not merely de 
scribed a few corridas, but has made a 
minute study of the bull-fight from every 
conceivable point of view. The rearing 


of bulls for the arena, the training of 
matadors, the daily life of the thousand 
and one hangers-on of the ring, all this 
and much more claims his attention. He 
has Zola’s skill in describing a crowd, 
and the French novelist’s ability to make 
literary use of a mass of carefully 
gathered data. 

The early life of the hero, Gallardo, is 
said to be a faithful biography of An 





a short story of r. Oppen 
a pithier contribution to the 
tion than this novel. Ap 
he has yielded to a journalis 
to “write up” two signal 

\ industrial his 
hile they are yet fresh in the 
i ory. Joe Blaine is a good “aver- 
American citizen, prosperous own- 

of a large printing establishment 
Through negligence—partly venal and 
partly indulgent—a fire originates in 
Joe's printery and spreads to the upper 
stories of the loft building. There is 
but one elevator, and that rickety. The 
fire escape is broken; sixty girls em- 
ployed in a hat factory above the print- 
ery are burned or jump to their death. 
In horror and remorse Joe realizes the 
crime of being an “average American. 
In his rush for success he had 


made property his tre@sure instead of 


The Nation 


While the impulse to 
ike reparation is working in him, he 


human beings 


i 

attends the lass-meeting which the 
public entiment roused by the fire 
ound voice, and here it is that his eyes 
ire opened to the existence of a “mon- 
rou ocial cleavage,” and a “strong 
orking-class movement.” Wishing to 

I If th t latter, he reads 
nsively to inform himself in social 


ience, until he is fed full of hopeful 
de and fired with desire “to go and 
ong the toilers, get to know 


and be the means of arousing and 
1ining then \ t Tenth Street is 
hosen for the scene of his essay, and 


1 workingman’s paper is to be his in- 

success of 

the sheet immediately brings him into 
h with the force 


trument of influence. The 


s of organized labor. 
Pefore he knows it, he is in the thick of 
hostilities, shirtwaist- 
nakers’ strike. The protracted struggle 
hausts his enthusiasm. His faith in 
eapon wanes as he counts the cost 


engineering a 


victory to the workers themselves 


ind the undeserved cruelties it has in- 


ted upon both side He is even per- 
ed to know where justice lies. “Facts 
na fierce stampede [had] engulfed and 


t him along and put all his dreams 


a galloping test, a test wherein he 
had ¢ n forgotten his dreams. He had 
way of all reformers, first the 

nlosive arousal, then the theory, then 


Yet after Joe h recuperated and 

arried the Myra who has attended 

ith interest the working out of his ex- 
neriment, he views the “human mud- 
lle.” if with less assurance, still with 
no less hope. “Life! Life itself—not 
our interpretation—is the great working 
force!” 

Mr. Oppenheim can hardly help be- 
ing interesting when he writes about 
New York. Among the host of writers 
whom she has inspired, the “great world 
city” has no lover like him, with an eye 
for her pageants and a mind for their 
meanings. But in this work he has 
neglected his fine talent for dramatic 
construction. Pursuing his proof, he 
has lost his story among a host of 
illustrative incident. To introduce some 
of these he has even abandoned the 
vantage ground of thorough informa- 
tion and condescended to employ a crude 
impressionalism most unlike his usual 
method of attack. 

The Haunted Photograph. By Ruth Mc-| 
Enery Stuart. New York: The Cen-| 
tury Co. 

In telling her stories about the down 
South darky, Mrs. Stuart has a “way” | 
of her own—a pleasant, unaffected way, | 
that shows quite old-fashioned beside 
the smart conciseness displayed by most | 
of the fabricators of current fiction. | 
Those of us who are fortunate enough | 
not to have discarded our taste for— 
let us say Washington Irving—find her 
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altogether delightful. Of this genre 
In her 
judgment of negro character and her 
interpretation of the negro’s emotional 
problems, there survives a habit of feel- 


she can never give us enough. 


ing that used to be called Southern, but 
which is nowadays hard to find, North 
or South—the merciful tenderhearted- 
ness of a dominant towards a dependent 
race; it widely mitigated in practice the 
essential evil of slavery, and to many 
easily satisfied minds constituted a suf- 
ficient justification of the institution. In 
“A Case in Diplomacy,” one of the sto- 
ries of the present volume, this combina- 
tion of delicacy and leniency is person- 
ified, as it were, in the “Marse Horace,” 
who in the capacity of amanuensis ex- 
erts himself to accelerate the course of 
true love amid real difficulties, and to 
teer it through the more dangerous 
shallows of a too serene engagement. 
Joshua, the plantation-hand, is truly a 
primitive lover, but in his reliance on 
borrowed eloquence and his impatient 
misery in a too placid conquest—‘“Yor 
Gord's sake, git me disingaged, marster, 

I done los’ my taste for ‘er, dat’s 
all’—is he not human under his dark 
skin? “Whence and Whither” deals 


gently with some of the disastrous pro- 


pensities of diluted African blood. It 

not often that Mrs. Stuart dwells upon 
such latent barbarity as that involved 
in the tangled relationships of “Sassie” 
Salisbury the mulatto Delilah, Six-Toe 
Steve, and Choctaw Charley. 

The fields to which she invites us in 
volume 
(which, notwithstanding its diminutive 
bulk, covers Mrs. Stuart’s range very 
completely) are less congenial to her 
talent. She extends her sympathetic 
understanding to the gossips of an 
Arkansas country town and to circles of 
polite leisure in New York, but she does 
not infallibly make her readers at home 
in either. 


the other two stories of this 


SHELLEY. 


Shelley and his Friends in Italy. By 
Helen Rossetti Angeli. New York: 
Brentano’s. $3 net. 

The Romantic Life of Shelley and the 
Sequel. By Francis Gribble. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.75 net. 
The reader who has travelled through 

the various instalments of the Shelley 

letters and the lives by Hogg, Peacock, 

Trelawny, Medwin, Middleton, Dowden, 

Lady Shelley, Jeaffreson, Clutton-Brock, 

etc., may be pardoned if, before enter- 

ing upon these two bulky volumes, he 
pauses to inquire whether he is not 
merely retracing his steps. In general, 
he may be confidently assured that such 
is the case. Hogg retains his place as 
the authority on Shelley’s life at Ox- 
ford. Of all that cloud of witnesses 
who have offered discordant testimony 
regarding Harriet Westbrook, Peacock 
—though less frequently called to the 
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stand than the more prejudiced specta- 
tors—remains in many respects the best 
informed on both sides of the question, 
the most detached, cool, crifical, and 
trustworthy. For the last in 
Italy Trelawny’s vivid and savory mem- 
oir is worth whole libraries by pious 
pilgrims. Finally, with all his passion- 
ate special pleading, Professor Dowden 
left few indeed of the vital biographicai 
questions unsettled that are not still in 
dispute to-day. 

Miss Angeli gives her entire volume 
of some 325 pages to a period in Shel- 
ley’s life covered by Mr. Gribble in 
about 100 pages. Certainly to discreet 
lovers of Shelley she will seem to have 
the better half in 
turning away from his acrid and rasp- 
ing boyhood to his tragically chastened 
twenties. 
from England he is, despite his appear- 
ance of spontaneous activity, only a not- 
ably tractable puppet of the Time-Spirit 
—a little 
ten upon eighteenth-century rationalism 
But when 


months 


chosen of the 


story 


For before his final departure 


monstrum horrendum begot- 


by revolutionary enthusiasm. 

the stars of Hume and Paine have wan- 
ed, and the great prophet Godwin has 
dwindled into a leech, when Keats, and 
Dante, and Aeschylus have risen in his 
firmament, when, revolted by the hard- 


ness and immobility of objective reality, 
he has retreated into the 
ideas tangible 
then first the unworldly, personal charm 
of the for 
and his perilous 
renely in the creation of “beautiful mor- 
al idealisms.” 
Miss Angeli’s 
for dealing with this period is her pro- 
found respect for touched 
by the hem of Shelley’s garment—a 
spect to 
organic extension of her narrative. Fur 


pure world of 


without consequences 


man finds scope ion. 


expan 
itself 


se- 


will spends 


principal qualification 
everything 
re- 
which leads considerable in- 
ther, though her book is by no means a 
biography with a “message,” it contains 
when it verges on criticism, faded frag- 
ments the old anarchy. Her pecu- 
liarly feminine reverence for the “high- 
er” and her abjectness in 
the presence of genius may be illustrat- 
ed by two characteristic utterances. 
Speaking of the suffering occasioned to 
Mary by Shelley’s “platonics,” she de- 
clares that “there is, in general, little 
Bympathy for the wives of geniuses, 
and we would not willingly lose a verse 
or a single line to save their feelings, 
did their lives depend on it. It is 
their part to endure.” That is a sub- 
stantial contribution to the Shelley 
question, which only a woman could 
have made. There we touch upon the 
true Eternal-Feminine—the ultimate 
rocky remorselessness towards other 
members of the sex, which seems to be 
latent in every woman’s breast. This 
should assist the masculine intellect to 
understand Mary. The other passage 
is in a characterization of Trelawny— 
“one of those rare men whose innate 


of 


lawlessness 


‘ 
< 


ry. 1 . £ 

The Nation 
of 
of chivalry and honor find the compul 


excellence heart and natural 


sory restrictions of civilized and fam 
ily life intolerably galling.” To a de 
vout disciple of Shelley that sentence 
doubtless conveys som« high tran- 
scendent truth. Excelience of heart 

chivalry and honor find 
restrictions Of civilized and family life 
intolerably galling. To a plain man of 


sense—well, the reviewer hopes, in some 


ecstatic state such as Porphyry says his 


master Plotinus four times enjoyed, to 


be able to see these incompatibles meet 
in the kiss of peace. 

Mr. Gribble, we are happy to 
shakes our dispositions with no s 
thoughts beyond the reaches of <¢ 


souls; there is nothing mystical ab 
Mr. Gribble. It was, of course, in 

ble that he should write this book 

he is our first authority on the att 
treated therein. For Mr. Gribble, nee 
less to say, writing the life of Shel 
means discussing fully ! relation 
women. His discussion, as e should 
expect, is free from that roseate cloud 
of sentiment which obscures the judg- 
ment of so many of his predecessors 
Piercing through the veil of illusion, he 
looks upon Shelley and Harriet Grove, 
Harriet Westbrook, Mary Godwin, Jane 
Clairmont, Emilia Viviani, and Jans 


Williams with the clear, dispassionate 
eye of the clubman. Furthermore, he 
writes with a purpose; he feels himself 
called upon to thresh this matt 

and let us see things as they really 
Shelley himself presents no difficul 
Shelley li only the et ill 

amous 1! é We are all like that. 7 
theme is inviting But that is no 
unifying principle of Mr. Gribbl ool 
fiis main thesis is that Harriet West 
brook was a barmaid. Now, to be ire 
Harri Westbrook was not a ba rid. 
She was the daughter of a ell-to-do 
retired hotel-keeper, who sent her to a 
private school, where she became the in 
timate associate of Sir Timothy Shel 
ley’s daughter before she ever met 
Percy; according to all accounts, she 
was graceful, neat, and delicately beau- 
tiful; according to Peacock, who was a 
sensible friend to both Harriet and 
Shelley, she was well-educated, wrote 
letters well, was vivacious and cheer 
ful, had good manners, reflected credit 
upon Shelley in society, was agreeable 
to his whims in solitude, and “her con- 
duct as a wife was as pure, as true, as 
absolutely faultless as that of any who 
for such conduct was held most in hon- 
or.” But all that is neither here nor 
there, so far as Mr. Gribble is concern- 
ed. He is bent on out-Hogging Hogg, 
who failed in his attempt to seduce 


Harriet, and, of course, always spoke of 
her with great reverence afterward. Mr. 
Gribble not find Peacock’s mem- 
oir very useful. Furthermore, it is e 
sential to the artistic lights and shad- 
ows of his book, to its fine character 


does 


store 


contrasts, to it general 
that Harriet should be a arma 
is the way the indid M G 
gins the theme 
A ma wh i i 
riousi a ) 
hind a i 
But she a 
spect a di 
ve-gla i 
ounty i and ¢ 
hough h i 
ind reti , f 
he fashic aid 
afl iT 
vhat tha Bat 
Arte t Kk exo 
; ‘ ‘ i 7 \l Gi 
all 1 nd 
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nd Hi on ‘ 
Kd ll b 
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y ( t i I and 
ipper { 
posed ‘ 
the 4 
hiske 
Mr. G t ag 
and | i 
raised hn \ 
( a li iller 
have be vel i 
censed a 
eeling t | 
genial I a 
‘ M Hi 
point i " ( é 
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i i ‘ 
‘ t to ' 
‘ Mr. Gribb 
it he nH I I 
being I th t " 
enset aller, ol l pre 
‘ li Oi 
ht ris il or? 
a 1 a t ere b 
ggerated compli 
en |} retty ba aids.” In order 
to £1 last touch of trut 
once n of Shelley's wife, Mr. Grit 
ble tl dearth of documents n 
vents outright the imaginary of 
Hogg'’s explanation to Shelley I t 
all happened: 
Shelley! ley! My dear 
ina i isation! H 
lained ou that I chucked 
the «l Well I never—Do ! 
ask I'd no idea sl 
lidn't 1 to at the time, et 
The honest Hogg’s embar: ent 
here due, of course, as Mr. Gribble 
conceives it, solely to the awkwardness 
of having to explain to Shelley it h 
has only treated Harriet as he thought 
all barmaids liked to be treated. But 
enough of Mr. Gribble and the bar 
maids! Enough of the Gribbelian 
school of posthumous slander. Obvious 
ly, there is no decency to be observed 
with the dead. When we return to the 


1 


3 
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dust, we forfeit our last titles to truth, 
and must be prepared to surrender our 
memories to cold-blooded fabricators 
of infamy. Some little suffering Har- 
riet underwent in her lifetime from the 
cloud-born cruelty of her ineffectual an- 
gel—a broken heart, the bitter waters 
of death; but in the fulness of 
time let hope she has expiated her 
sins in Mr. Gribble’s wanton, open-eyed, 
ditated 


now 
us 
smirching. 


long premé 


7} Revolutionary War and the Mili 
tary Policy of the United States. By 
Francis Vinton Greene. New York 


Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 


Charles 


consisting of two discon 


olume 


i parts, is the first of three intend 


ed to “present the essential facts in our 
i to make such com 


ful for 


mi tary tor , al 


ment pon t m may be ust 


the pres 


for 
addressed 


esting 


the futul ind int 


nt rhe rk is really t 


if our arm 


its py 


oldier, for 
“it must study 
the 


future.” I 


from it lessons 
ble to the 


leclaration of 


iW 
are applica 
purpose 
1uthor in his preface 
title, 
not 


couple the inviting we have 


mucl 
battles 
constitutes 
attempt 
that war 
of the 
circum 


surely a right to expect so 


of the campaigns, 


skirmishes 


in account 
whose sum 

War, 
character of 
the nature 
government, and by the 
accidents of the rebel colo 


and 


the Revolutionary as an 


the 


conditioned 


to show how 


was by 
rebel 
stances and 
But these expectations are soon 
dispelled, for it abundantly 
clear that what we are reading is after 
nothing but the usual narrative. That 
it is clear and good, part of it, indeed, 
the description of Southern 
Campaign, really excellent, is from our 
immediate point of view wholly imma 


nists 


becomes 


all 


Greene's 


Something more !s needed in the 
We 


ter ial 
fulfilment of the author’s purpose 


should have liked some information in 
respect of Washington's dealings with 
the Congress, some idea of the control 


of the Congress over the army, and of 


the defects of the constituted govern 
ment, Yet they are merely touched upon 
here and there according to the necess: 
ties of the moment 

Equally great is our disappointment 


that a strictly military subject, the or 
ganization of the Revolutionary Army, 
hould far as formal treatment is 
concerned, be wholly The sub 
ect holda the author's attention ¢hrough 
three pages in the part devoted 
(pp. 288-291). Of 
of supply, administra- 
equipment, armament, there is not 


RO 


ignored 


barely 
to Military 
the heads 
tion 


Policy 


great 


Knox's services in these matters 
And yet Knox 
what 


a hint 
are not even mentioned 

to Washington, and 
Lariboisi@re was to Napoleon. 


more, 
He was 


was 


one of the three really great soldiers 
developed by the Revolution, and with- 


The Nation 
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out his services it is conceivable that 
even Washington might have failed. 

It is easy to say that the author has 
written a good and clear narrative of 
the “essential facts” of the Revolution- 
ary War. Never departing from the axis 
of events, his account should prove 
more than acceptable to the general 
reader. Little or no detail is given, and, 
with the following exception, no original 
views are set forth. As every one knows, 
the War of Independence hung fire, so 
to say, on the British side. Howe more 
than once had an opportunity either to 
end the war by a decisive stroke, or, by 
pressing Washington, make further 
effort on the American side impossible. 
He failed to do either, and whatever the 
reasons assigned, treachery according to 

me, metropolitan politics according to 
others, the matter remains to this day a 


to 


nystery to all but Gen. Greene. His ex- 
anation is simple: at Bunker Hill, 
lowe completely lost his nerve, and 
never recovered from the mental par- 
ilysis there received. Clinton, too, apn- 
urently, on one occasion at least feil 
inder some sort of spell; our author 


loes not hesitate to make him “attribute 


Washington almost supernatural 


as the only explanation of his 


to 


owers,”’ 


(Clinton’s) concern for the safety of 
New York in 1777. In the absence of 
evidence, we are compelled to leave 


these explanations where they properly 
belong, in the domain of speculative 
opinion. 

For two things especially, we are in- 
debted to Gen. Greene; he has given a 
correct measure of the help afforded us 
by France, and he puts Washington in 
a true light, as one of the great com- 
manders of all time. We also heartily 
commend part ii, treating of the Mili- 
tary Policy of the United States, to the 
attention of those who regard our regu- 
lar army as not only a menace to our 
liberties, but as a useless thing in it- 
self. Though it has no real connection 
with the preceding chapters on the Rev- 
olution, it contains much that our peo 
ple ought to know. And similarly of the 
appendix by Lieut.-Col. J. R. Kean, of 
our medical staff; this paper, dealing 
with the success of our surgeons in 
stamping out yellow fever in Cuba, is a 
still greater stranger than part ii. Its 
presence is due to the generous desire 
of Gen. Greene to publish to the world 
the great deeds of our regular service in 
al; branches of its endeavors. 

We 
tween 


have to note a few errors. Be- 
pp. 52 and 54, some 6,500 men 
would seem to have slipped out of Gen. 
Washington’s army. On p. 267, d’Esta- 
ing’s fleet is reported as “engaging in a 
disastrous repulse” at Savannah. On p. 


tioned as having been transferred to the 
line of the army by the Act of January 
25, 1997. Of misprints, there are few: | 
some proper names have suffered, Hack- | 
ensac (p. 60), Verlpanck (p. 66), Aber-| 


‘crombey (p. 102), Popelopen (p. 121), 


Balearras (p. 124), Mechlenberg County 
(p. 224), Yager’s brigade on p. 238, as 
though Yager were a person; Dam for 
Dan, in margin, p. 232. Ramsour’s Mill 
or Mills of the maps appears as Mill in 
the text, and Ramsay’s Mill, as Mill or 
Mills, the Hillsboro ot the one being uni- 
formly the Hillsborough of the other. 
The Monmouth map shows no morasses, 
though this makes no great difference, 
as one of these morasses is called al- 
ternatively ravine in the text, and the 
map shows ravines. Hale’s place of ex- 
ecution is marked in the map opposite 
) 46 as near Sixty-sixth Street, in that 
opposite p. 52, as near Forty-fifth Street. 
The index, made by the publishers, car- 
ries mainly proper names, personal and 
place; of these the number might lave 
been increased with profit. 


Notes 


Announcement is made that an English 
Journal has been founded by the English 
teachers of America. It will be issued 


January 15, and each month thereafter, ex- 
July and August, from the University 
The editor is 
the Chicago Teachers 


cept 
of 
Fleming 
College. 


Press. James 


of 


Chicago 
Hosic 


“Tante,” Anne Douglas 
novel, will published 
Company on January 20. 


Sedgwick's 
the 


new 


be by Century 


Books promised by the Scribners this 
month include L. Allen Harker’s novel, 
“Mr. Wycherly’s Wards,” and a new volume 
in the Original Narrative of Early Ameri- 
can History series, entitled “Narratives of 
Early Pennsylvania, Delaware, and West 
Jersey, 1630-1708," edited by Dr. Albert 
Cook Myers. 


In a letter to the London Times, Edmund 
Gosse reports that the members of the No- 
bel Prize Committee of England, of whom 
he was one, have unanimously decided to 
lay down their functions of nominating 
candidates for the Nobel Foundation, which 
they took up ten years ago. The commit- 
tee had been appointed, with the knowledge 
of the Swedish Academy, by the Society of 
Authors, and nowdissolves because itsmem- 
bers learn that the Swedish Academy has 
adopted another system to determine expert 
opinion in England. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. are issuing this 
week “Corpus Chr'sti Pageants,” by Prof. 
Lyle M. Spencer; “Verse and Worse,” by 
Jack Hazzard, and “Child’s Guide to the 
Bible,” by the Rev. George Hodges. 


The Société des Gens de Lettres of France 
announces that it has appointed Frank Allen, 
84 Mercer Avenue, Plainfield, N. J., its rep- 
resentative in the United States, and begs 
members and associates of the Society who 
have copyr ghted French books in this coun- 
try since 1909, to send Mr. Allen a list and 
cop'es of these works. 


The third group of volumes in the Home 
University Library of Modern Knowledge 
will be issued early in January by Henry 
Holt & Co. “This group of eleven volumes 
will contain Prof. F. L. Paxson’s “The Civil 
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War,” which is the first of a five-volume se- 
ries on American history within the larger 
series. Other volumes for 
ary are “The Dawn of History,” by 
O. Myres; “The Papacy and Modern Times, 
by Rev. William Barry; “A History of Our 
Time” (1885-1911), by C. P. Gooch; “The Civ- 
ilization of *" by Prof. H. A. Giles; 
“Modern English Literature,” by G. H. 
Mair; “The Evolution of Industry,” by Prof 
D. H. MacGregor, and “Elements of English 
Law,” by Prof. W. M. Geldart 


issue in Janu- 
Prof. J 


China,’ 


As a matter of record we mention here 
Emily S. Hamblen’s “Friedrich Nietzsche 
and His New (Badger) The 


Gospel” book 


is of little value except as another indi- 
cation of the swelling tide of interest 
often unintelligent, in Nietzsche’s philoso- 
phy 

“Little Dorrit,” in two volumes, and 
“Reprinted Pieces,” in one volume, bring 


Edition of 


completion 


Scribners’ excellent Centenary 


Dickens measurably nearer to 


The “Almanach de Gotha” for 1912 comes 


to us, as usual, from Lemcke & Buechner. 
This is the one hundred and forty-ninth 
year of its apnearance, and it shows no 


signs of exhaustion. The portraits are the 
King and Queen of Spain, Luitpold of Ba- 
varia, and Stvlypine. 

done the 


scholar a 
little 


general 
service 


Henry Frowde has 
reader as well ag the 
by issuing in a 


convenient volume 


Bishop Hurd’s “Letters on Chivalry and 
Romance, with the Third Elizabethan Dia- 
logue,” edited with Introduction by Edith 
J. Morley. The text of the “Letters” is a 


reprint of the first edition which came out 


in 1762, and has been collated with the last 
edition which appeared in Hurd’s lifetime 
—that of 1788. The Dialogue has been re- 
printed from an edition likewise of 1788 
In the introduction are expositions of 
Hurd’s writings and the latter’s own out- 
line of his career, entitled, “Some Occur- 
rences in My Life 


“Hauff’s Specific Relation to Scott” is 
the title of a paper by Garrett W. Thomy 

t of the Modern Lan 
The discussion cen 
“Lichtenstein.” It 
interest of the 
fictitious 


son in the Publications 
guage Association 
tres Hauff’s 


is asserted that the 


upon novel, 
love 


story, to which its historical and 


aspects are subordinated, shows no influ- 
ence of Scott; but that the types of char- 
acter employed, the disposal of th inci- 
dents, and the progress of the tion are 
unmistakably after Scott’s manner. “The 
Abbott,” it appears, “is the most obvious 
single model of ‘Lichtenstein.’ The 
writer makes much of his contention that 
from the original purpose of writing an 
historical romance, “Hauff was swerved by 


the realism of his own love experience 


R. Goddard 


Reasons for 


In the same journal Eunice 
argues certain “Psychological 
Lessing's Attitude toward 
Poetry.” Lessing in “Laokoon” declares 
that detailed description of bodies in space 
is unpoetical, and by reference to the 
means which poetry should employ 
and to the practice of Homer he 
insists that progressive actions are the 
peculiar subject of poetry. The 
ent exception found in Homer's elaborate 
picture of Alcinous’s palace and gardens, 


Descriptive 


appar- 


he explains away by supposing that its 
author intended to convey not a detailed 
image, but an idea of immensity. Con- 


The Nation 


table of the psychologists, the 


finds that there 


sulting the 


writer of the present paper 


are three recognized types of imagina 
tion (1) visual, Which is very 
(2) auditory, which is mfined 1 t 
musicians and actors ) motor ~ 
times called verbal-motor In this t 
there are usually two factors pres 
(1) the imag of ut nts tl 
ages [ r Tr? 1 f tor 
pendent o t first t : 
suppressed ! t ~ 
muscle ts 1 i 
throat I ver 
ir e wri y he ‘ 1 e that ! 
iginat or 
p irrowly | ! 
por 

Th Stev 
i? ] ) 
bro 
a pro ‘ 1 he narrow 
loved dark flannel shirt—an in} } 
pertrait +) = the ly no ‘ 
Isobel Strong’s dainty, blue-bound, 87-pag 
book, “Robert Louis Stevenson” (Scribner 
59 cents net) By way of contrast, th text 
presents us once again the somewhat idea 
ized Stevenson of, popular legend—tl frail 
imaginative child, the high-spirited youth 
the knight errant of letters, tl t r of 
requiems, and maker of prayer the myth 
like white chieftain of a South Pacif isle 


It is all done prettily enough 
hardly a line 


took down Highland romances 


that a dezen men who never 


of Tusitala could not have written a wel 


Most of us have the tale by heart 


Where Is the 1 that never yet d 
Of fa QD T ses’ q ‘ 

If any such thers Mr 

Strong’s quint ul na 

the ajority 

The & . . Co 1 Wa Ml 

gan has made ar ] irtur f 

u al ce ’ } ; 

tl orgat t t ’ 

q t j ib] ng 

of J | Q } M } | 

ter ris tr } ' ‘ » { 

M Burt f Det t who obta 

transcr < the journa j t} } ! 

Mi u 1, with tl ; i 

daughter i edited it rt J 

manuscri John La \ 

tive in the i ir of the ole YQ 

short! I the conquest of +} ; ’ 

tory t British Th ourna 

the « n of a journey made 

London to Boston, thence to New Y 

bany, Niagara, Detroit, and of tl 

to Montreal t tl St. Lawrence R t 
nteresting contain de ript 

places, and comments on affairs a 

ditorial work has been well done 

The latest publicati of tl 

State Historical Society of lIowa 

Life of Henry Dodge,’’ by Louis | t 

The history of Iowa does not tretch 

a long era, nor is it teeming with = the 

names of men sufficiently noted to deserve 

a biographical volume. The scantiness of 


good material has forced the editor of the 
series in this case to poach on the pre- 
serves of the neighboring State of Wis- 
consin, for the name of Henry Dodge is 


connected with the territory forming the 
present State of lowa only through the fact 
that he was Governor of Wisconsin Terri- 


tory during Uw tw a 
hat it led ft T ‘ 4 
Ssippl rt 
stor i 
had 
st fH 
hter ( 
’ 
. ; 
ra i 
I 
1 ot 
t 
t 
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ir 
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pr ; nm al 
rhe pe \ ar " 
ensitive t rh V 
| it very I 
ontemy T I) Fr i | 
their chi r livir 
eX ept on ¢ i 
little « } y ‘ 
hero and t orarie 
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seriy ii i vou not 
nerve {f a \ 
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I tex 
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for i 
i a hundred 
t All are well ed 
t i a separate littl 
volume Of course, there 


teness of annotati« 
De Sacy’s “Chrestomathi: 
thesaurus; but the explanat 
quate. The Arabic 
periment, and, it is to be f 


a teacher with a command of | 


prose 


beyond that of most In the al 


a teacher it would undoul 
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lent service, for it is very 
ranged and annotated. A key would add 
much to its usefulness. 

In “Fi Years in the Sudan” (Appleton) 
Edward Fothergill tells of his varied ex- 


periences while engaged in transporting 


by steamboat supplies to the stations on the 


banks of the rivers of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan Its value lies mainly in the testi- 
ny which it bears to the remarkable suc- 
of the British rule in transforming 
oppressed, turbulent savages into indus- 
trio law-abiding cultivators of the soil. 
He has rarely any but words of praise for 
t ida whom he regards as a much 
finer race than the Egyptian. They “are 
reall iking extraordinary strides in the 
d tion of an effectual civilization.” A 
notable characteristic is their fondness for 
their children, who, “boys and girls alike, 
i I irkably well behaved, as a rule, 
and one very seldom hears them crying.” 
The wonderful fertility of the soil in the 
region bordering the Blue Nile is shown 
by the effects of the first rains. “One day 
the country will be brown and comparative- 
ly bare; the next day there will be a shim- 
green over the und ind in three 
f lay t the grass will be houl- 
der high and almost impenetrable.” On the 
bat h wa impressed by the clouds of 
f l hich lined its banks at night. Lov- 
‘ of sport will find much of interest in 
his accounts of his numerous hunting expe- 
ditions. In an appendix are given the Gov- 
in regard to the hoot 
M of tl to 
l bed, and in 
ri about the 
ur i 1] be 
! rat ar 
r t i 
i 1 
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lear Ma iret,’ 
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i i i j hool at the be 
b \ithough the book containg a 
i f useful Ir ition about the 
' ind the hiteaux along the 
I wcking in char n originality 
Z | not get at the heart of things 
It ts lificult to epeak with patience of 
t! rious medley of incoherent and in 
juent material which is found In “The 
Early Christians in, Rome® (Lan by the 





carefully ar- 
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Rev. H. D. M. Spence-Jones, D.D., 
of Gloucester, 
in the Royal 


of the book 


Very 
Dean 
history 
title 


Academy. The 
awakens inter- 
for a careful and critical ac- 
count of the life of the early Roman 
Christians might well claim attention; but 
instead there is offered us a series of su- 
perficial and repetitious disquisitions on a 
number of subjects, some relevant, others 
irrelevant, to the matter in hand. The 
work is divided into five books, as follows: 
(1) The Beginnings of Christianity in Rome, 
where a few banal remarks spread over a 
hundred pages are nade about the founda- 
tion of the church by Peter and Paul, the 
persecutions of Nero and his successors, the 
character of Pliny as a !etter writer, and 
the vogue of the epistolary form of litera- 
ture; (2) The Life of a Christianinthe Early 
Days of the Faitu, not a bad account of 
certain features of Christian life within 
the empire, east ag well as west; (3) The 
Inner Life the Church, devoted exclu- 
to a second discussion of the per- 
secutions; (4) The Roman Cata- 
and (5) The Jew the 
Talmud, which has nothing to with 
the early Christians in Rome or anywhere 
else. Studies upon such disconnected topics 
might be worth while if written by a schol- 
ar who had new light to shed or anything of 


est, 


of 
sively 


and 
do 


combs, 


importance to say, As it is, they are for 
the most part wholly without value. Saint 
Peter, it is stated, spent twenty-five years 
in Rome; Saint Paul is represented as a 
theologian “whose thoughts were largely 
taken up with the great doctrinal questions 
bearing on the person of the founder of 
Christianity,” while the persecutions, in 


traditional fashion, are exaggerated beyond 


ill warrant, and ascribed to a set resolution 
rt i by the Roman Government as early 
is the reign of Nero to exterminate Chris- 
tianit The only excuse for the book's 
is the account of the Roman cata- 
s, which fills a hundred pages and is 
mpanied with about a dozen excellent 
trations 
Brig.-Gen. Frederick Funston’s “Memories 
of Two Wars” (Scribner) is a racy account 
of the author's experiences as a volunteer in 
th last Cuban struggle for independence, 
ind, later, in the war with Spain and its 
nsuing Filipino insurrection Aside from 


ts value, not inconsiderable, as a contribu- 
military history, the book is a really 
which talent, 


tion to 
notable record of a career in 
audacity, personal courage, and luck 
have mingled in Here one 
may read to his heart's content of perilous 
scouting, hard fighting, exhausting marches, 
hairbreadth fever, hun- 
ger, and all the other accompaniments and 
horrors of real war; for although the stage 
small, the setting If deceit is 
justifiable In war, then the capture of Agui- 
naldo, of which a full account is here given, 
must be set down as one of the most bril- 
llant, as it certainly was one of the most 
daring achievements in our military annals. 
rhe political phases of the two wars, or 
the r larger military aspects, are hardly re- 
ferred to, but there are interesting descrip- 
tions of Gomez and Garcia, of Lacuna, the 
Filipino general, of Aguinaldo himself, and 


push,” 


unusual degree. 


exposure, 


escapes, 


is is vivid. 


o! some of the commanders on the American 
ide. In spite of a somewhat assertive pre- 
face, Gen. Funston’s narrative is singularly 


He does not magnify the military 


modest, 


! 


importance of the operations in which he 


professor of ancient | engaged, nor his own share in them, and he 


is generous in praise of others. His utmost 
claim for the book is that it is “a contribu- 
tion to the literature of adventure.” Not so 
much that is favorable can be said for the 
author’s moral attitude, for rarely does 
one find such brutally frank justification of 
killing if the life to be taken happens to be 
that of an enemy. The literary style would 
have been lively enough without the slang 
which frequently decorates it. The volume 
is profusely illustrated with drawings by 
F. C. Yohn. 


Dr. C. A. Mercier announces himself as 
the pioneer of a new science, which he calls 
“praxiology.” His title spares us the name, 
but supplies the definition—‘‘Conduct and 
Its Disorders’ Biologically Considered” 
(Macmillan). The scheme of the work is 
simple. Book i draws the preliminary psy- 
chological distinctions between reason and 
instinct, voluntary and involuntary, spon- 
taneous and elicited conduct, while Book ii, 
covering the greater part of the work, is a 
detailed description of conduct, classified 
as self-conservative, social, and racial, and 
distinguished under each head as normal, 
excessive, or defective. The purpose is to 
show that normal, or moral, conduct is that 
which conserves proximately the individual, 
ulteriorly society, but ultimately the race. 
of conflict, the survival of the 
the final test. After this ac- 
count, student of Spencer’s “Data of 
Ethics” wonder how Dr. Mercier can 
regard himself as a pioneer. Indeed, it is 
rather difficult to realize that one is not 
reading Spencer himself. There is the 
idea of and defect, measured 
by the same criterion of race-survival— 
which is complicated by the same determin- 
ed individualism; there is the same trick 
of illustrating a point through an ascend- 
ing series of animal species—onlv not the 
same cold formalism of style; and finally, 
of a of conduct is 
precisely that which Spencer proposes and 
illustrates at length in his first eight chap- 
ters. Retween ethics, at least the ethics 
of a generation past, and “praxiology” the 
difference is purely of name. We cannot 
that Dr. Mercier is umaware of 
for, although, in the present work, 
we have been unable to find more than one 
reference to a living or recent writer in 
th- fleld of psychology and ethics, his ear- 
lier works show a wide and abundant read- 
ing. The truth seems to be that Dr. Mer- 
cier prefers to do his thinking alone. The 
little that is absolutely new, much 
that is even antiquated. If, for example, 
he had taken issue with William James’s 
chapter on Instinct, now twenty-four years 
old, he must have paused before repeating 
that the area of instinct is smaller 
n men than in the lower animals; and 
even a slight attention to the general lit- 
erature of the subject should have disturbed 
his confidence in the all too easy formula- 
the effect that instinct determines 
the ends of conduct, reason the means. 
Surely he cannot mean that the ends of 
conduct are never submitted to Judgment. 


In a 


species 


case 
is 

a 
will 


same excess 


the conception science 


suppose 


this; 


result is 


tion to 


For all this, Dr. Mercier’s work is read- 
able and stimulating. While not a “contri- 
bution to knowledge” in thenarrower sense, 
it is nevertheless theexpression of indepen- 
dent, if self-willed, thinking, and bears the 
mark of ripe experience united with strong 
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and keen good sense. The characterizations 
of types of conduct are often perfect; the 


conception of justice (reciprocalconduct) is 


itself beautifully just and clear; and in a 
period of brain-storms it is like a glean 
sunlight to hear from an expert alienist 
that the instinct of retaliation, cultivated 
to excess until nearly a generation ag: 
now shows signs of defect. 

We noticed recently the lectures of 
French schola Cumont, on the intr« 
tion of variou Orient religions ) 
Roman territor A broader scope was 


taken in the ywwell Institute lectures. d 


livered last January by Prof. Jesse Ben 
dict Carter of Princeton University, on 
“The Religious Life of Ancient Rome,” now 
presented in book form by Houghton Miffl 
Company Beginning with the Rome of an 
all but prehistoric era, when the Etru 
influence was dominant, Professor Carter 
follows in rapid outline the evolution of 


life from a crude so 
the reflex 


until it reached the 


Roman religious 


instinct, largely of physical in 


terests, highly developed 


individualistic ind 
not only 
of the 
generations 
Christianity. 
in 
the 
and the Lombards in the eighth. 


and spiritual 
but in a 
which for 


strongly 


paases fort 


in Christianity, number 
Oriental faiths 
competed 

Detail 


which 


some 


so with 


is 


, of course, sacrificed 


a plan reaches Constantine in 


with Gregory 


Just 


fourth lecture and closes 


such 


a brief and tucid outline of the eubject 
nowever, has been sorely needed, and will 
be of great assistance to readers of more 


delimited 
led by 
he 
later 


and narrowly 
The 


the possible perils of the situation into t 


detailed 


studies. 


more 
author has not been 
assumption that Roman religion in its 
be treated 


rise Christianity 


phases ¢ satisfactorily 
and growth of 


territory, and we n 


an art 


he 


in the same 


at 
from t 
ay add that 
he has shown that the subject can be treat- 


ed as a whole in a taoroughly scholarly 
and independent spirit without giving any 
reasonable ground of offence. 


J. Seott Clark, professor of English in 
Northwestern University, died a week 
following an operation for appendicitis; 
n 1854. 


the English language and on literatur« 


ago 
he 
A number of textbooks on 
be 


was born 
ar 


his name. 

Judge Elbert Eli Farman died on 
day of la week in his eighty-first y I it 
was he who, while Consul-General at Cairo, 
procured from the Khedive the iit o 
“Cleopatra’s Needle” to New Yor H 
accompanied Ge Gra on his vo 
the Nile, and wrote a book on the ] ect 
“Along the Nile with General Grant 


Science 


Charlton 
Putnam’s 


The of Life. 
Bastian. New York: 
$1.50 net. 


H. 
P. 


Origin By 
G. 


Sons. 


The spontaneous origin of life on the 
earth was long a favorite topic of dis- 
cussion for those biologists philosoph- 


ically inclined. It will be recalled that 
Pasteur and Tyndall made this a matter 
thorough investigation about 1870, 
and their work seemed so conclusive 
that biolegists have not greatly concern- 
ed themselves with the topic since that 


of 


Nation 


‘Lhe 


date. In fact, the whole subject of ba 
teriology and the maintenance of pu 


cultures, which has reached such an 
portant development in our time, r 
on the assumption that spontaneou 


does not develop in any of the media 


sed t iintain the lower forms of life 

| theref e sol hing of a sur 
price find Dr. I ( irlton Bastian, 
‘ tus professor of the principles and 
practice of medicine, University Colles 
ondon, returning once more to t 
( 2 tI hat he regards as new eV 
den to show that the lower organisn 
‘ ontaneously in suitable media 
in s ed and hermes lly seal 
tl And the surprise is the greats 
wl earn that the I ly arisen t 
ink t ich familiar forms as ba 
yeast, and tl mould penicillium 
photographs show beyond much doubt 


that he found these types in his prepar 
ations; the only question that modert 
biologists are likely to be interested in 
will be to know how his solutions be 


came contaminated. The subject of ster 


ilization is one for the specialist to deal 
with; the evidence that 
to put findings 
lamentably deficient. 
life 
he describes, the entire results of steril 


Dr. Bastian fur 


his on a safe 
If 


ways as 


nishes 
pt Db 


basis is 
taneous occurred in such 


ization would be beyond human control 
The present volume and its predecessors 
will receive serious attention from 
those 


to those who 


not 


expe rienced t 


matters I 


book, 


in such it 


lack this training the 


well-written and finely illustrated, ma 
appear to open an old question; espe 
cially when modern biologists take the 


con 


agnostic view that we know nothing 


cerning the first origin of living matter 
It may be recalled that this is the 


same Dr. Bastian who, as a young physi 


cian in 1870, “had excited in the Eng 


and American public a bitter prejudice 
izainst the results announced by Pas 
teur on the subject of spontaneous gen 
eration.” The manuscript of the present 
book ( 1uthor candidly inf is, 
was submitted in 1910 to the Royal 5 
ciet ind N ejected a not suitable 
or accepta by the So t 
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the Baron Fitzwalter, would betray her 
into the arms of the baleful Prince 
John, regent in the absence of Richard 


the Lion Heart. Queen Ellinor is against 


‘The Nation 


snd is exceedingly well written—with sim 
p'icity, insight, and naturalness—and un- 
ommonly well acted, by Lyn Harding, as 
the man, and Grace George as the woman 


her, too, being in love herself with Mr. Harding promises to be an acquisition 
Robin, who was her page in the days of to the American stage. He acts with notable 
. . se and self-control, exhibits both vigor 
her early pursuit of the Fair Rosamund. 
ind delicacy in his execution, can be hu- 
Mr. Noye with a poet's license, makes : : 
morous without exaggeration, and can signi- 
light of certain chronological difficulties. | >. sone internal notion Im @& mauner 
Richard himself appears upon the scene, rarely simple and life-like. Miss Grace 
ifter Robin and his men—none of the George also acted at this juncture with 
nursery book favorites are forgotte! rit and sincerity. Of the remainder of 
have outlawed themselves bevond recall play, which is rounded off with the 
by their defeats of John and his min-| comventional happy ending, little need be 
ns, and it is he who confers honors 1. The professed irpose is forgotten 
d fresh riches upon Earl Robin and bability ts defied, and the moral vanishes 
his lady But the er ie] and guile ful Elll- oS It should be added that som of the 
mbers of the new stuck company sorelv 
yr triumphs at the last, and, when|,. ,. , DE ag EE: 
ed instruction in the arts of correct speech 
tl » is no longer any Richard to inter- | ..4.4q agreeable manner: 
fere, becomes the double murderess of 
tl levoted pair. It is then that Oberon a announced that Winthrop Ames has 
‘ their immortality in fairviand —- ee ments to bring Pretesser Rels- 
: hardt’s production of “Sumurfin” to the Ca- 
It a pity that Mr. Noyes elected to on January 16, with the original com 
il} lover ilthough this is made the from the Deutsches Theater. Berlin. 
casion of so fine a burst of jubilant This piece, which was described long ago in 
poet , ode “The Forest Has Con- this journal, ran for two seasons ‘n London 
quered” and the pretty fairy epilogue nd was enthusiastically lauded by some of 
with its optimistic note. Fairy the most prominent critics as be'ng in the 
tal ought not to end in tragedy. But h'ghest degree artistic and virtually a new 
: : form of dramatic expression Sett ng rap- 
t catastro could easily be avoided 
: ires aside, it seems to have been a highly 
if the . r reached the footlight rior example of pantomime It is a 
And wit 1 little alteration—whic! rdless play, unfolding a story of exceed- 
probabl ! nvolve the excision of riv lurid Oriental melodrama. which ‘s 
all the falr episodes—the piece ought Y nied by special music, composed 
to pro ’ t fy ive as nectacular Victor Hollaender. who is now at work 
roma ! ul literary quality this city drill'ng a full orchestra 
would mimend it to discerning the rm ndependent theatres have queer 
tre ! while ft] abundance of inci of art and entertainment. The Lon- 
lent and ¢ familiarity of most of th Society has just been regaling it- 
‘ } ittract te ft 1 stag ersion of George Moore’s 
, , ' ‘ — 1 fry Waters.” T London Times says: 
; = Es a 1 ry real You feel sure that it 
; 1 mewher tly like that 
ilso feel 1 tha the worst 
that vou ds t it! ire whether 
’ of 
rformar f “Rella Donna.” the 
J I Fa } } mad mut of 
Hict hook r { r Alexan 
t } ! t the cool, tactful, alert 
t of browbeating and bluster; 
{ | k Ca ybell the yoman at 
i 1 ft how iT in try ng 
tr | which ha sttracted a great deal 
H I tion in Paris i I Sauterelles,’ 
to Fahy which j ’ ithing attack 
1! } ylontal L1ladminiectration 
! t nifestl tended for Indo 
! t? } : \ Par orrespond t of a London 
! rit ‘A great variet of tynes 
that Nelials from the Governor-Gen 
! t iad ward ind ti r hattering wives 
‘ I lew ind ft ure ! tly 
elf r at best rblind. The Ori 
ul Y } nia re ' rey und 1 eure ye The 
! ! r sin plot revol rround a prolected toan 
! that } which 1 to he expended upon political 
If 1 of failure graft” of dAlfferent kind When the na 
t | c i ind ive ruler refuses to icquieace he is 
t t t ! ns to fa- | promptly dethroned, whereupon there is a 
! nd rity of his affection, | revolution, in which the dishonest officials 
' agonized ) en dares not and their wives exhibit dauntlees bravery 
plete her d | bargain, and at last Then the annexat’on of the colony is an 
nf es the truth and bids him go The | nounced and the election of a native rep 
le value of the play as drama is centred | resentative assembly ordered by “universal | 
th scene, which Is comparatively fresh, suffrage: There ia one ecene, In a native 
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council, of which the correspondent before 


quoted says: ° 


Two of the old native councillors com- 
ment, very much in the manner of Usbek 
and Rica in Montesquieu’s “Lettres per- 


sanes,” upon the follies and vulgarities of 
European civilization, and, above all, upon 
that crowning folly which mistakes tele- 
graphs, telephones, motor cars, and aero- 
planes for evidences of the essential su- 
periority of the West over the East. One 
councillor has been in France, and his 
story of what he heard and saw is infinite- 
ly droll, and is at the same time a piece 
of most biting and infinitely delicate satire. 
His conclusion is that the French are “bar- 
tarians.” ' 


News has reached London of the death of 
Kawakami, father of the new 
of Japanese dramatic art. Mr. 
Kawakami and his wife, Mme. Sada Yacco, 
visited England about twelve years ago, 
and with some pupils of the modern 
school who were travelling with them gave 
a series of Japanese performances at the 
Theatre. At that neither of 
them was very famous at home. Kawakami 
an actor who wished to re- 
theatre, and Sada Yacco’s 
that of a popular sing- 
London awakened to their abili- 
only a few days before their brief 
season closed, and Paris acclaimed them as 
theatrical stars of the first magnitude. On 
their return to Japan, they at once leaped 
Some of Mr. and Mrs. 
experiments, despite their 
fair to turn this new- 
ridicule, but they 
doggedly their uphill task. 
enthusiasm had its reward in due 
ourse. Thinking people began to look upon 
the drama as one of the arts, and grudging- 

to recognize actors not merely as artists, 
The 
te Prince Ito did much to raise the drama 


Otojiro 


school 


‘oronet date, 
known 
the 
was simply 


was as 


form native 
fame 
ng-girl. 


*1e8 


into popular favor. 
Kawakami's 
bade 
into 


great courage, 


found popularity 
in 


nersevered 


rheir 


hut as respectable members of society 


re the despised position it had hitherto 
pied, and the present Premier, Mar- 
es Saionji, helped to raise the status 
of the actor by receiving him at his own 
hom an unheard-of condescension in an 
official and a person of the shizoku class. 
° 
Musie 
The new (fourth) «dition of Henry L. 
Viason’s “Opera Stories” includes produc- 
ons of the present season in New York, 
heston, and Chicago, among them, “Lobe- 


nz,” “Cendrillon,” “Mona,” “Siberia.” “La 


Forét bleue.” Besides the 163 operas now 
vceluded in the useful little book, there are 
f ballets and the imystery play, “The 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian.” 

\ List of Books on the Operas An- 
1ouneed for Production at the Boston Opera 
House During the Season of MCMXI- 
MCMXITI in the Public Library of the City 
o Boston” is the elaborate title of a 
forty-nine-page brochure published the 
t tees of that library The list covers 
thirty operas: “Aida,” “Il Barbiere adi 

viglia,” “La Bohéme,” “Carmen,” “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” “L’Enfant prodigue,” 
“Faust,” “La Forét bleue,” “Germania,” 


ia Habanera,” “Hansel und Gretel,” “Lu- 
cla,” “Madama Butterfly,” “Manon” (Mas- 
senet), “Manon Lescaut” (Puccini), “Mefis- 


tofele,” “Otello,” “T 
“Rigoletto,” 


Pagliacci,” “Pelléas et 


Mélisande,” “The Sacrifice,” 
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“Samson et Dallia,” “Il Segreto di Susan- 
na,” “Thais,” “Tosca,” “La Traviata,” “Tl 
Trovatore,” “Werther.” In this list there 
are only two German cperas, Boston having 


nc German division like the New York 
Metropolitan, whose Wagner every season 
has more performances than any Italian 


or French composer. The list has been pre- 
pared with thoroughness. After 
naming five dictionariesof operas, the com- 
piler mentions twenty-six books of history 
and criticism, followed by twenty books of 
“Stories of the Operas.” Then the 
themselves presented 
order, the different scores and librettos be- 
ing named, as well as publications special- 
ly concerned with this or that score 
cerning ¢ than 
nine of these, and “Tristan and Isolde” has 
eight, among them Weyl’s humorous “Herr 
Richard Wogner, der musikal’sche Stru- 
welpeter, saane naiste oper: Crischan Iso- 
selidich.” The list Miss 


Bostonian 


oper as 


are In 


Con 


“Carmen there are no fewer 


Was prepared by 


Barbara Duncan, who is in charge of the 
Allen A, Brown collection, to which ref- 
erence has been made repeatedly in these 
columns. The monumental catalogue of 


this collection has now got as far as part 
iii of Vol. II, including all 
and other musical publications, from “Mu- 
sicians” 2 
ty-one columns are needed to catalogue ev- 
erything that comes under the head of op- 
eras, while barely ten are needed for ora- 
torios. Offenbach, now obsolete except for 
one opera, is entombed in five columns. 


books, scores, 


to “Panormo.” No fewerthan nine- 


At the concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society in Carnegie Hall this 
evening and Friday afternoon, Josef Lhe- 
vinne, the Russian pianist, will make his 
first New York appearance this season. He 
will play, under Josef Stransky, the Rubin- 
stein Concerto No. 5, in E flat, op. 94, his 
performance of which a few years ago in 
Berlin won him the coveted Rubinstein prize, 
and brought him into wide prominence. He 
got his chief training under Safanoff at 
the Royal Conservatory of Moscow, his na- 
tive city While a student there, and four- 
teen, he was invited by Rubinstein to play 
the Beethoven Emperor Concerto at a 
concert of th Moscow § phon a work 
which he will perfor at tl Philharmonik 
concert of Sunday afternoc Janua 7 

Art 
The Life and Works of Winslow Homer. 

By William Howe Downes. With il- 

lustrations. Boston: Houghton Mif- 


flin Co. $6 net. 
This handsomely printed and fully il 


lustrated quarto brings together what- 


ever needs to be known of the life of 
Winslow Homer. Mr. Downes, who is 
well known as art critic of the Boston 
Transcript, knew Winslow Homer for 
many years, has diligently collected the 


literature of the subject, and 
has listed all pictures which have been 
publicly exhibited. So this first biog- 
raphy of the greatest of modern paint- 
ers of the sea is not merely official, but 
in an unusual degree definitive. Mr. 
Downes’s attitude toward his hero is 
well expressed in the following words: 


scanty 


alphabetical. 





The Nation 


boyhood I have loved the pk 
tures, the least of them—a drawing of a little 


From my 
boat, a slight affair, perhaps a sailboat with 
a group of boys and girls 
full of a good, sound, expressive natural 


aboard, but so 


ism that one said: “What a jolly thing 
it is to sail a boat!”—and from that day to 
the time of The Look-out—All’s Well, with 
ts inscrutable, mystic suggestion of all the 
wonders of the life of the seaman, and its 
still more mysterious hint of the wonders 
of life itself, the solitary figure of Wins 
low Homer has loomed up in my imagina 
tion with a strange pérsistency and a 
gular, commanding impressiveness. In hi: 
more than in any other American painter 
dwelt that racy, native, pungent, Yan) 
note which seemed to me be nd all 

The things that he painted inter¢ 

the way that he painted th ited 

the way that thines looked to h va 

way that they looked to me; I felt that | 
understood him; and | rashly resolved tha 


I would write a book about h 


Here we have avowed the frank hero 
worship that inspires the book, and a 
sufficient hint of the sturdiness of the 
style. Mr. Downes effaces himself 
throughout. He gives facts rather than 
opinions, though he freely quotes the 


opinion of others, and the figure of his 
hero disengages itself with a massive 
and convincing objectivity. All this is 
excellent good art, and the present writ- 
with Mr. only 
for using his scrap-books too conscien- 
tiously. A 
description of pictures might be pruned 


er can quarrel Downes 


certain amount of repeated 


out to the advantage of the book. [f 
the survey were to be contained 
within the horizon of Prout’s Neck, 
Maine, a better biography, given the 
material, could hardly have been cor 

posed. Mr. Downes has been admirab! 

consistent in abiding by his self-imposed 


limitation. We have not detected a 


single allusion to any work by any oth 
er artist than the hero That hole 
field of comparison and anal vhich 
is the very basis of criticism, lay open 
to the author, and he resolutely declin- 
ed to set foot therein. Winslow Homer 
painted as if his were the only painting 
in the world, and his biographer pious 
ly accepts that point of view 

But a painter is, though, like Wir 
low Homer, he flees the world, in the 
world after all; and the admiration for 
any artist’s work fuses in me irts 
vith kindred adn itions Soon o! 
later, pure biography must merg nto 
criticism, into the consideration of the 
vork in all its relation Winslow 
Hfomer’s art, though possibly he would 
ave denied it strenuously, bel 
the art of the world, and some time or 
other he will have to be considered 
cosmopolitan aspects most uncongenial 
to him. 

Possibly, the instinctive dislike of 
the artist for the critic is due to a sense 
that the critic is going to transfer him 


ruthlessly from favorite club or chosen 
sketching-ground to the white light of 
the museum, is going to set up a lot of 





injurious comparisons. Even more, the 
feud between painter and that other 
ort of artist called critic is the paint 
er’s just apprehension that in the long 
run criticism is not so much of work 
is of personal temperament The fu 
ure will ask about Winslow Homer, be 
ond his leading passion for the k 
ness of fore guides and the co 
ge of seafaring ! I what ! 
ther admirations? What was his at 
ude or interest in the work of olde: 
mainters or of his contemporaries? 
Vhat did he read? What manner of 
en and women did he dra to him 
elf? The silence of this biography on 
ch points is already a crit rhe 
meentration and narrowing of f 


an hardly be paralleled 
of Hle elected 
he narrowest outlook, and more or less 


n aims < 


ng artists his rank 


istified it by the intensity of vision he 


thus attained. In a far truer sense than 
e luministes he is an impression 
t. prizing beyond all else the first 
keen edge of vision and declining to 
temper it by much infusion of reflec 
tion or com] Oddly enough, this 
racy, solitary figure ime near to meet 
ing the current ideal of the mere art 
ist, and, parad llv, men never fail 
ed to understand hit There is no 
story of inner disharmony to be told of 
him, nor tragedy of praise deferred. Un 
til middle life he kept himself well by 
1 kind of illustration that was popular, 
ell-paid, and very congenial to him. 
Academic honors were promptly and 
rofusely bestowed upon hi Buyers 
always wanted |! picture His own 
hed cople of e I t 
ving < et 
buted. H the only t artist 
America } ] hieved 
eal popula Judged ¢ Ameri! 
in scale, h tne and ince 
an hardly ge ‘ Tud 1 on 
’ niver : ¢ t he 
ill} not great 
entral f t ith in 
ro! ! 0] on lual 
. 7" seat Turn 
e } i-T t Mil 
t ¢ ’ f the t f 
| ( ! t t i 
ritis t y rea uit | 
neratior ind we are grateful 
Mr. De for writing t the t 
book en ft rite ] i 
prod of a her ( ip ) 
ilso criti It | i e 
nent calls for, and what or this 
irticular riter and time could I 
For the critics of the future it if 
rd a sound basis. 
We may fittingly close wit » 
ow Homer's credo as conveyed Mr 
Downes’s introductory note. Homer 
tood firm on the realistl theory 


that 
bit of nature as nearly 
a matter of fact, the 


true art lies in copying a selected 
as may be. As 
reader hardly 





r y ° 
20 Phe Nation 
nee to 1 ! inded he ide the 1 at Abydos. Che s should be made pay- 
la g nt be een Egypt Exploration Fund and 
t ’ nd he cat M Marie N. Buckman, secretary 
: ree implifica United States No. 527 Tremont 
, h the post-impres I Ma Illustrated circular 
t it hieving ' 
| ple of the pal idox 
{ t wil perforce an im 
I of natur must believe that he a9 
nage amine l’inanee 
Le 1 Vine!l, pretty much all the 
f t tl vorld has been, and RETROSPECT 
, t be, based on false ry L acter of its own, 
k to Pr 's Neck and t m ilway possible to deter 
t erle realities: eal place in financial history 
intil some time after it is over. Few 
) ‘ i ite people got a clear comprehension of 1909, 
! lut or instance, before the first half of 1910 
visits to had disclosed the real nature and mean- 
ul gz of the boom which was still in an 
ing roc} I painted ‘ 
uncertain condition at the end of De- 
_ ber. Such a year as 1899 was not 
one 1 illy understood until 1901—perhaps 
d not until some years later. 
In some important respects, 1911 will 
1 to startle | ave to be described as a year of dis- 
i in instant, he firmly appointed hopes. ‘here was certainly a 
and, bringing it down very prevalent feeling, early in the year, 
a la “ , | that the long-deferred financial and in- 
; ht, a J “ os it custrial recovery was at hand. We had 
ror had our false start, our premature boom, 
Hrectie . in 1909. It had ended with that year, 
; and the country had spent nearly all of 
neident may possibly explain 1919 in thoroughgoing and drastic liqui- 
\ pUrEe of what WinsloW gotion, Prices had been brought down, 
iH ns to be in his iIncompara- ¢>. commodities as for stocks; specula- 
b] t and vivid water-color sketches +i, curbed; unwarranted extension of 
rather than in the greater works. His .,oqit curtailed; bank resources re- 
art see! to be related to the art that coreg. 
is admittedly central and great, some- At the beginning of 1911, therefore, 
v t as the Icelandic sagas are to the),,..,. 4, re not wanting experienced 
é it ould be DO’ judges to predict that we were in shape 
offence to the Viking spirit to add that +. 9 progressive forward movement in 
its magnificent, barbaric note Inevita- gnance and industry. As a rule, these 
bly yields in human importance to the prophecies were conditioned on the har- 
' odulated = expr Of vesting of satisfactory crops, and it is 
lizatic that, through a good part of 1911, it 
yked as if the harvests would be a ser- 
disappointment. But we now know 
this impression was erroneous, Our 
t and corn crops have been smaller 
! n 1909; but two or three years 
both would have been greeted as 
ely gratifying yields, and our 15, 
bale cotton op is a noteworthy 
tural ndfall 
f rthele the favorable predictions 
january and May have not at all been 
, ulfilled. People who backed those pre 
tio on the market, with their mon- 
! é uffered heavy losse Even 
‘ er the markets had taken on hope, as 
. 9) consequence of the Supreme Court's 
onservative interpretation of the Anti 
lruet law in the spring, they began to 
| ilter In mid-summer, and with the end 
: of the summer season swept into a vio- 
, ent and demoralizing decline which, in 
: Bae: - the later autumn, plunged the entire 
' - : 1. Rehe ar community into a gulf of the blackest 
r EP Prof Thomas Whittemore “nancial pessimism. What was the real 
Colles 1 | ‘m atid the He trouble? 
I ho has previo work The answer which will be made 
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many quarters is that the whole trouble 


unexpected 
It dif- 


ficult to accept this explanation as suf- 


the Government's 


Anti-Trust law 


lay in 


prosecutions. is 
Govern- 
per- 
fectly well known a year ago, The reas- 
suring influence the Supreme Court 
opinions, with their positive rejection of 
the theory that all corporations and all 
trade illegally 
subject had 


ficient, however; because the 


ment’s policy and purposes were 


of 


partnerships restrained 
and to prosecution, 
just much legitimate scope in Sep- 
tember in May. Nothing happened 
in this regard, in the second half of 1911, 


were 
as 


as 


which might not have been predicted in 
the first half—except perhaps the 
fact that it had that 
the Steel Corporation was immune from 
prosecution. Yet the 
Steel Trust, we have seen what was the 
result when the trust was actually sued. 

One must therefore ask whether any 
cther influences were at work, of large 
enough scope to block the predicted re- 
There have been influ- 
ences. The prolonged uncertainty over 
the grain harvest, even if ultimately re- 


for 


become tradition 


even regards 


as 


covery. such 


moved, had its effect on sentiment. We 
know to-day, moreover—what was not 
seriously imagined in this country at 
the time—that in the later weeks of 


summer Europe, if not actually on the 
verge of the war in 
ferty years, was at any rate in a situa- 
tion where the act or word of a single 
imprudent statesman might have made 
such a war inevitable. Secret knowledge 
or that situa- 
tion may have been the real cause of the 


most formidable 


uneasy apprehension of 
autumn decline. 

But behind this stood another singu- 
larly interesting fact. At no time—even 
when Wall Street's hopes of financial 
. revival at their 
was there any sign that 


and industrial were 
highest pitch- 
the outside public, the genuine consum- 
that merchandise 


to 


pric es of 
or low 
vide an inviting basis for a general pur- 


believed 


securities 


er, 
were so as pro- 
chasing movement. That may have been 
because belief that prices 
were too high on general principles, or 
it investors and 
consumers did 
not reckon themselves able to buy on 
the old-time As the 


proper explanation, opinions differ. But 


of existing 


may have been because 


were feeling poor, and 


to which is 


scale 


of the general fact there is no difference 


of opinion. 


When a merchant cannot sell his 
goods, and is holding them on the basis 
of borrowed money, he will sooner or 
later cut his prices to get customers, and 
that is exactly what happened, on the 
Stock Exchange as in general trade, 


when the outside public would not buy 
Naturally, now that the 
halted, and 
somewhere other have 
numbers as to change 


last summer. 
price-cutting 
buyers from 
in such 


proce:s has 
or 


arrived 


‘the aspect of affairs, it will be asked, 
in| just what was the real economic signifi- 
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cance of the episode? Perhaps we shall 
have to wait awhile to see. 
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